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ABSTRACT 

This document examines the restructuring of local 
schools and how restructuring can involve students with disabilities 
and the special education programs that serve them. The document is 
designed to create awareness of the issues related to restructuring 
and programs for students with disabilities and puts for. options 
for reconsidering and restructuring special education programs. The 
issues and the options are summarized within five critical areas: (1) 
develop a clear vision and mission for education that includes all 
students; (2) establish a system of accountability for all 
educational programs; (3) create an organization that supports the 
mission of restructuring; (4) change what schools teach and how they 
teach it; and (5) create supports for staff development and staff 
renewal. The options for developing a clear vision include 
establishment of a unified system, inclusive or heterogeneous 
schools, or a separate program identity with a continuum of 
placements. Establishing a system of accountability involves the 
option of developing unified outcomes or differentiated outcomes. Two 
options for creating an organization that supports the restructuring 
mission include centralized administration of programs and services 
or school-based management of programs. Schools could change what 
they teach and how they teach it by offering a unified curriculum or 
by offering separate or alternative curricula. Staff development in a 
restructured workplace is recommended to support staff renewal. Each 
policy option is accompanied by specific policy stratsgies, exampies. 
and implications for adoption. (JDD) 
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Preface 



The cost of our 
failure to educate 
allAmerican 
children will be a 
steady erosion in 
the American 



standard of living, . . 

Camepe Forum 
on Education 



This document is about educating ^//children. It speaks to the restructuring 
of local schools and how that restructuring can involve students with disabilkies 
and the special education programs that serve diem. 

This document was developed widi input and advice from local superinten- 
dents and their associates and assistants who administer both regular and special 
education programs, from principals and their school-based, decision-making 
teams, and from national and state-le\d policymaker and administrators. The 
document has been designed to create awareness of the issues related to restructur- 
ing and programs for smdents with disabilities and puts fordi options for reconsid- 
ering and restructuring special education programs. 

The issues and the options are summarized within five critical areas of 
restructuring local schools: 

1. Develop a clear vision and mission for education that includes all students; 

2. Establish a system of accountability for all educational programs; 

3. Create an organization that supports the mission of restrucmring; 

4. Change what schools teach and how they teach it; and 

5. Create supports for staff development and staff renewal. 

You may enter die document in any seaion. You may be interested onlv in 
die issues or you may wish to focus on specific options and die strategies for 
implementing diem. You may wish to look at die issues and options in one 
area. The seaions can stand alone, but togedier diey present a comprehensive 
overview of die position of special eduation widiin die context of school 
restructuring. 
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Who Mighr Use this Document? 

Boaids of Education and Superintendents - Part I provides an overview of 
often overlooked issues in educational restructuring. Part II can provide a vision for 
leadership in restructuring schools and special education. 

Local Administrators - Part hviil aid local administrators gain a better 
understanding of the dimensions of the issues schools confbnt and can stimulate 
problem identification m die schools. Part II can guide die strategic planning 
process activities of the central office. 

Principals and School-Based Decision-Making Teams - Part I identifies 
specific issues diat need to be addressed at die begirming of and diroughout 
restructuring. It provides a fiameworic for identifying local issues. Part II can guide 
decision making and strategc planning for restmcturing to specifically include 
special education programs and services. 
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his document Is the culmination of 
over a yeor's investigation of ths 
issues reloted to the restructuring 
our nation's schools and its effect on 
students with cfisabilities. 

The purpose of Part I is to create aware- 
ness and to stimulate thinking among 
educational administrators, key instruc- 
tional leoders, and other policymakers 
regarding the issues for :>tudents with 
disabilities and the special education 
programs that serve them within the 
context of educational restructuring. 

Part II begins with three vision for 
including special education in the restruc- 
turing of schools, it then offe5 mojor 
policy options for restructuring special 
education's (1 ] administration, (2) 
occountability, (3) curriculum; and (4) 
staff devek)pment. Each policy option is 
accomponied by specific policy strategies 
intended to old policymakers in design- 
ing policies ond programs and is 
presented with examples os well os 
implications for adoption. 

How Wos This Document 
Developed? 

In October 1 990, the Center for Policy 
Options in Special Education, under 
contract to the Office of Spedol Education 
Programs, U.S. Department of Education, 
began to identify the issues and policies 
thot are emerging with respect to educa- 
tional restructuring and students receiv- 
ing special education support. The 
Center decided to limit exploration of the 



issues to restructuring the neighborhood 
school building nnd excluded from 
considei-otion issues related to schools of 
choice, restructuring state departments 
of education, statewide assessment 
mandates, and other state-level initia- 
tives. Instead, the Center chose to 
examine what happens to students with 
disabilities when a school or a local 
district decides to restructure. Such 
efforts usually entail establishing a 
mission and goak for restructuring, 
defining student outcomes, one decen- 
tralizing authority. 

The focus on the local school and district 
was intentional becouse the greatest 
variation in restructuring is occurring at 
this grass roots level. Admittedly, local 
districts cannot be completely decoupled 
from state^evel odioos nor can state- 
level activities be ignored. However, 
the Center chose to examine the imple- 
mentation of restructuring policies at 
the local school site, which presents the 
greatest variation. 

Tbe Center began its work through a 
scries of meetings and informal discus- 
sions with a number of leaders in educa- 
tional restructuring as well as the teach- 
ers, porents, and administrators who are 
currently involved with restructuring. 
Following these conversations. Center 
staff identified a number of school 
districts across the U.S. that were recom- 
mended OS leading the way in restructur- 
ing in either regular or special education. 
Staff investigated 34 districts, visiting 1 5 
to interview individuals involved in 



restructuring. In addition. Center staff 
sponsored several meetings to discuss 
preliminary fesues and to identify promis- 
ing practices and policies. This activity wos 
designed to elicit input from a broad and 
diverse group of individuab engaged in 
restructuring and to describe critical issues 
for integrating chikiren with disobilities 
into a restructuring school. From these 
meetings and discossions emerged the 
policy options. Togeth'.i'; the two parts of 
this document can ^ jlp §;iide the decision 
making for special end regular educators 
OS they move townrd rss'rrucluring schook 
and school sysrems. 

What IS th@ Background of 
Restructuring? 

During the post decode, Americon educa- 
tion has been caught up in the momentum 
for change. Beginning with the first abrms 
regarding the poor state of our countr/ s 
educatKHwl system, stotes and bcal dis- 
tricts hove initiated a number of policies 
and programs intended to improve educa- 
tion. Early reforms addressed raising 
standards for graduation, teacher certifica- 
tion, and overall student achievement. 
More recent attention has focused on 
odapting the very structure of education to 
meet changing values. This "wove" of 
educatwnal reform, which hos been 
termed "restructuring," embraced a num- 
ber of concepts that include a major com- 
mitment to educate all students regardless 
of economic, ethnic, or cultural differences 
and a commitment to improve the perfor- 
mance of all students in measurable ways. 
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Today, at the beginning of a new 
decode, education has moved into 
notional focus. With educational 
systems in fluX; the common denomina- 
tor is change, as almost every district 
in the U.S. embarks on some type of 
restructuring. 

Two mojor strands define the changes 
that ore occurring. One strand is con- 
cerned with obtaining better student 
outcomes. These efforts are focused on 
performance accountability and ore 
frequently defined by stote-level perf or- 
manceassessr.2nt systems. The em- 
phasis is on establishing specific stan- 
dards for schook and formolly measur- 
ing student performance. Another 
strand of restructuring is concerned with 
the context of teaching and leoming. 
The focus is on redefining educationol 
curriculo and experiences in the school 
building to provide students vrith en- 
riched instruction and varied opportuni- 
ties for active learning, which ore 
designed to result in higher student 
performance. 

What is Spedal Education 
Restructuring ? 

Special education in the United States 
has along history. Beginning in the 
early 19A century, special programs 
were developed for children with certain 
disabilities. Over the yeors, programs in 
local school districts grew, along vrith 
the knowledge of how to educate these 
students. For some students, most 
notably those with severe mental 
retardation, access to educational 
programs was slow in coming. Just 20 
years ago, most of these students were 



not in public schools. A combination of 
advocacy and litigation brought major 
changes to the schools. 

With the passage, in 1 975, of the Educa- 
tion for All Handicapped ChiMren Act (P.L 
94-1 42) (now known as the Individuals 
with Disabilities Educatkm Act or IDEA), 
special education became institutionalized 
in the public schoob. Over the years, 
students served under this Act inaeosed 
from 4.8 percent of the resident popuki- 
twn aged 3-21 in 1976-77 to 7.1 percent 
in 1990-91. The Act also brought about 
inaeosed attentwn to parent involvement 
in educational pkinning and cooperation. 

The 1975 legiskition ob draniotically 
expanded the infrastructure of speciol 
education bureouaoc/. As programs and 
services became more QvobbK speckil 
education at the state and dsMct levels 
often evolved into a distinc} servke system 
within the education bureouoocy. 

Spedal education polides hove been 
successful in many ways. Today, educa- 
tion is provided to oil students regordless 
of the severity of their disabilities. This has 
been o challenge; one that has been met 
with new, broadened definitions of school- 
ing, specialized curricula, and new instruc- 
tkmol approaches. 

Despite the progress mode in providing 
educatkMi to students with disobilities, 
spedal educators began to question the 
outcomes of their students and began to 
explore greater integration into regukir 
education. Tha emphasis moved from 
pull-out programs to promoting colbbora- 
tion and cooperative teaching among 
regular and spedol educatoi^ in the doss- 
room. In odditKHi, concerns inaeosed over 
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the large number of students dossified as 
learning disabled. 

Some who wonted to improve the quolitY 
and scope of the education of students with 
more severe disabilities called for more 
integration of these students into the 
everyday life of the dossroom. The inclu- 
sion movement began with side-by-side 
classrooms and sodol integrolkm and 
moved toward full indusion of students 
with severe mental retardation ond other 
severe and complex disabifities into doss* 
rooms with their same age pe€5. 

During this same period, a number of 
researdiers inaeosi^igly docuniented the 
poor post'sdiool outcomes experieflced by 
former special education students. Many 
of these students did not complete sth/odl, 
and follow^ip s^Jd!es indicotod that many 
students with (feabiinies who exited sdiool 
were unemployed or only morgiriQily 
employed. Hieyweredependeoton 
family members, with tittle sodd or reae- 
Dtionol octivity. Concern over whot wos 
happening to these students ofter leaving 
sdiool prompted many educat05 to reex* 
amine the educational experiences of these 
students. Hie focus moved from proce- 
dures and process to aeoting better out- 
comes for students with disabilities. 

New modeb were proposed for providing 
spedal education services in more collabo- 
rative ways with regular educotion. Hie 
discussiViS related to restructuring special 
education by promoting more integration 
within regular education sdioob and 
improving outcomes for students with 
disabilities occurred simultaneously with 
discussions about restructuring regulor 
education. To some degree, the two 



movements ore continuing in parallel 
f oshion, while in some pieces the two 
strands ore rapidly converging. Hie 
regular education community is setting 
the direction and defining the outcomes 
for the restructuring movement, but 
there is increasing attention to how 
special education and students with 
disabilities will be induded and inte- 
grated within the larger system. Within 
this context, the Center for Policy Options 
in Spedal Education has token a critical 
look at the issues and policy implicotions 
involving spedal education and students 
with disabilities within the context of 
sduwl restructuring initiatives and hos 
put forth some brood options for restruc- 
turing spedal education services. 

Who Is Receiving Spedd 
EducQtioii Services? 

Over 4.8 million student?: received spedal 
education during the 1 990-91 sdiool 
year. 'Anile the vast majority of students 
receiving these support services is be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 1 7, the number 
of younger students identified os needing 
special education is increasing rapidly. 
The majority of identified students is 
considered learning disabled, and most 
receive their special education services 
in the regubr public sdiool, although 
typically in resource rooms or segregated 
classes. 

The term "students with disabilities," 
while it encompasses the traditional 
definitions found in Federal and state 
laws, does not exdude the possibility that 
the heterogeneous needs found in this 
group interface and ovedap with the 
needs of "regukir education" students 



and that the designation "disability" does 
not necessarily reside within the person 
but may desaibe on interactive process 
with the curriculum and sdiool expecta- 
tions. Therefore, it is important to recog- 
nize that students with disabilities hove 
diverse educational needs requiring a 
range of spedolized educational services. 
This diversity must be in the forefront of 
discussions about the role of students 
with disabilities in aspects of sdiool 
restructuring, induding outcome ossess- 
ment, curricukir reform, and changing 
instructional practice. 

What Is Regukir Education? 

Within this document we use the term 
"regular educatkm" to mean all of the 
educational programs outside spedal 
educatKMi. Tnis term stimukited mudi 
dtscusskxi and feedbcidc from our numer- 
ous reviewers. Ailorguedtherewosnota 
simple entity sudi os ''rogubr^ educatkKi. 
While we recognize that the students and 
programs within regular education ore not 
homogeneous, we have used the term for 
simplidty. The educational system, of 
whidi spedal education is but one port, is 
best choracterizca i ; its diversity; it is 
neither regukir nor general. Likewise, 
speciol education is equally diverse, 
representing a range of programs, ser- 
vices, and orientotwns. Therefore, it Is our 
hope that information contained in this 
document concerning the policy issues 
involving students with disabilities will 
contribute to a brooder understanding of 
student diversity and restructuring. 



Part I: The Issues 

The Restructuring Process 

Through discussions and interviews with individuals involved in school restructur- 
ing, five casks emerged that must be addressed by schools ^.vishing to restructure: 

1. Develop a dear vision and mission for educarion diat includes all r.tudents; 

2. Establish a system of accountability for all educational programs; 

3. Create an organizacon rfiat supports the mission of restrucninng; 

4. Change what schools teach and how diey teach it; and 

5. Create supports for staff development and staff rene\val. 

These tasks became the framework for discussing die impacts of school restructuring 
on smdents with disabilities. The casks are distina, yet not separate. In most cases, one 
part of the process flows from another. Setting the mission and goals for restructuring 
defines the standards for which schools will be held accountable. Determining the 
g^/.emance structures determines who will be held accountable for which outcomes, as 
well as who will make decisions regarding how students \viD be educated. Curriculum and 
instruction - die content of education - become linked to outcomes. In faa, in an 
outcomes-driven system> there is a heigjitened awareness of curricular content. If you are 
going to measure it, you must teach it. Instruction supports the curriculum as well as the 
mission of education* parriculariy as it relates to increasing collaboration between regular 
and special education. Finally, stalF development and renewal must be provided to sustain 
all aspects of restructuring. In each pan of the process, smdents with disabilities must be 
recognized and accommodated. 

Considerations and Issues Related to the Major Tasks of Restractming 

Several considerations related to each cask listed above have been identified. As each 
school team takes on die challenge of restructuring to meet die needs of all students, it will 
be faced with numerous options for completing each cask The considerations presented in 
die following pages are intended to help the team focus the task in directions that have 
proved helpfiil to others attempting restructuring. 
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ISSUE: DEVELOP A CLEAR VISION AND 
MISSION FOR EDUCATION THAT INCLUDES 
ALL STUDENTS 



Restructuring begins with a vision from which is derived a mission statement — 
a statement of philosophy and purpose diat reflects die school communitys values 
and beliefs. The vision and mission statement must be broad enough so that all parts 
of die system and die community can enroll; all programs and individuals must see 
dieir place in die mission and say, "Here is what I can do." The mission statement is 
more dian a statement of philosophy, yet it reflects die vision of die system. It sets die 
direcrion for die school. Special eduation, along widi all odier programs, needs to be 
reflected b die schools mission. Special eduation leadership should be involved in 
creating die vision and forming die mission that includes special eduation not as a 
separate entity but as an essential element In order to do this, special eduators must 
have a vision for how special education services can best be provided in die schools. 
The mission for special education needs to be defined not as a separate entity but as it 
supports distria and school-wide restructuring. Words chosen to convey die mission 
statement must be carefully seleaed to reflea die diversity of die students and die 
programs diat serve diem. The system should be challenged by die mission state- 
ment. When special educators are explicidy mcluded in die process - at the state, 
distria, or school levels - diere is greater coOaboration and mutual trust diroi^ all 
die odier stages of restructuring. 



It does seem to make a 
difference if students with 
disabilities are explicitly 
recognized in the goal 
statements and other district 
plans. All of the rest of 
restructuring - outcomes, 
curriculum decisions, 
instructional arrangements - 
will better reflect the diversity 
of schools and result in 
unambiguous policies. 
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1 The school community's values and beliefs concerning the education of all 
students within the school need to be refleaed in the vision for the school and be 
part of the mission statement, 

■ Distria and school visions and mission statements need to be developed \vith wide 
community participation and input (administrators, regular and special educators, 
support staff, smdents, parents, and business and odier community members). 

■ Distria mission statements need to be examined within each school building to 
ensure that they tmly meet die unique educational environment. If not, die 
statements may need to be revised to better reflea die educadonal needs of all 
smdents in die school distria. 

2 There is a need for goals that challenge the system and set new standards, while 
reflecting the outcomes desired for all smdents, 

■ The goal-setting process should involve die acdve participauon of all stakeholders, 
including parents, to foster a climate of trust and ensure diat die opinions of all 
stakeholders do count. 

■ Goals can be too narrowly limited to performance criteria diat cannot be attained 
by some smdents with disabilides who have limited or non-existent academic skills 
or for whom such skills are not feasible or relevant. 
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^ The goal-seaing process can be iised to encourage support and dialogue ;inioiig the 
proFcssion;ils in the s\'stem concerning the purposes ot special education programs 
and services .uid how they support and supplement the s\'stem's mission. 

3 StatF can be encouraged and rew'arded for visionar)- planning in eduation. Without 
visible support and modeling by s\'stem and school leadership, staff will be reluctant 
to take i'lsks, 

2 There is a need to build leadership and create a partnership for change among 
special education, regular education, and families. 

J If special education leadership is absent at the district- or building-le\ el restmcturing 
proces, opportunities are lost to build on the strengths and human resources 
abundant in special education. 

■ Leadership for creating panneiships and fostering collaboration is strongest if it is 
modeled by central office staff. 

■ Someone has to ensure diat saidcnts with disabilities are considered in die 
restnjcmring process. This is critical to ensuring diat dieir special education needs 
are respeaed in die restmcturing plans. 



''WJyenever there is a 
disaission of our 
long-range plans for 
restructuring Vm 
always on the 
outside with 
my nose pressed 
against the glass... " 

A local director o f 
spcci/fl education 
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ISSUE: ESTABLISH A SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTABILITY 
FOR ALL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



The focus ror educauonal restrucmnng is improved srudent learning, 


The key to restructuring 


wnirn frpniipnrlv ic rronclorpn inrn mi^jnrinQn p nriM^iirp^ fnr whirn ^rhnn 

\MiiLll llCvJuCllLiV lo liailoldlCU. illlU VJLuUllLLldUiC lllC<ioUiVo lUl Will^U o^^llUUi 


special educotlon rests 


personnel miist be accountable. If special education is not explicitly involved in 




with accountability. 


rnp fnnrpnni;?li7;jrinn of restruminn^^ it becomes verv evident when account- 


ability measures are defined. Increasingly, districts have found themselves 


Knowing what the 


dealing with competing priorities as diey have established outcomes at the same 


outcomes are ior 


time that statewide accountability systems are imposed* More orten than not, 


students with 


the result is layers of assessments. Within districts, there is litde consensus 






disabilities and who is 


repardinp which cnidenrj? with disabilities should be included in which assess- 




ments. There is no clear plan for determining which measures to use for 


responsible ior those 


students receiving different curricula. In addition, there is reluctance to use the 


outcomes builds the 


same assessments with students with leammg disabiliues who may be participat- 


trust among special 


ing in the regular curriculum. Students with disabilities tend to be 


educators, parents, 


unsystematically aempted from required assessments, or they are assessed but 




dieir scores are not reported. Decisions regarding inclusion or exemption of 


and the regular 


students from outcome assessments may be partially based on die perceived lack 


education system. 


of appropriateness of these outcomes. Yet, die issue then becomes defining and 




assessing die separate outcomes. Currendy, die lack of resolution of these issues 




means a lack of accountability for students widi disabilities. 





1 There is a need to define student outcome assessment systems diat reflea the 
diversity of all students and include all students. Exemption policies need to be 
developed for smdents who will not participate in the assessment process and, once 
established, should be uniformly applied and monitored. 

■ Special eduators feel most comfortable widi smdent outcomes that are defined as 
domains or common areas of learning within which a broad range of smdent 
performance standards can be set. The domains must also reflea areas such as social 
development and personal gro\vth and not just academic skiOs. 

■ XK'Tien smdent outcomes are established in terms of performance standards on specific 
mandated tests, smdents widi learning and behavioral disabilities are perceived to fere 
less weO. They may be forced to take tests diat are far above their performance level 
or may be exempted from testing bv poiicv or through die Individualized Eduadon 
Plan (lEP) process. Aldiough exemptions may be made out of consideration for 
smdents' perceived abiliues, exemptions may exclude large numbers of smdents who 
are actually apable of successfully completing all or part of die assessments. The 
result is diat no accountability measures are available. 

■ In districts where such tests are associated with some type of public report, referral 
rates to special eduation often increase as schools seek to "exempt" public low 
achievers from tests. 

■ Creating accountability for die outcomes of smdents receiving special eduation 
services can prom.ote incentives for school-wide focus on the quality of instmcrion 
offered to those smdents. 

■ Rigid policies regarding participation of smdents widi disabilities in school system 
accountability measures result in some smdents widi disabilities being denied 
opportunities to participate in regular eduation. 

2 At a minimum, alternative accountability measures may need to be provided 
within the outcome system for those smdents for whom other measures are not 
demonstrated to be usefid. 

■ Current accountability for special eduation programs relies on program data such as 
numbers of smdents served, type and nature of services provided, and in some 
districts, numbers of referrals. Evaluations of smdent performance often are only 
provided in die lEP but not aggregated to die school distria, or state level. 

■ Presendy, diere is no consensus regarding which accountabilirv measures - eidier 
acmai smdent performance or program data such as referral rates or measures of 
integration - should be established for smdents widi disabilities. 
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''Accountability for student 
outcomes is the key to 
incluAino-kids with dis- 
abilities in the resti^ictur- 
ing movement,, they are 
the schools ^responsibility 
and their outcomes must 
be measured a}id reponed ' 

/ director of spcciiii i.'cliu\nu}n oi a 
Lirge urhan school sysWDt 



B State and local districts may be reluaant to establish additional accountabilit}' 
measures for students with disabilities, such as post-school emplovTnent or 
community living, because schools perceive themselves as having little control over 
adult services or employment opprtunities. However, if schools are held 
accountable for preparing students to take an active role in socicc\% the same 
commitment must hold for students with disabilities. 

J There is a need for more uniform policies and procedures for reporting existing 
outcome data for students with disabilities^ as well as for determining the 
consequences of those reports. 

■ Outcome data for students with disabilities frequendy are not reported when 
obtained through testing programs. In some instances, schools may exempt from 
their ''scores * data tor students with disabilities beause of adverse effects on overall 
reports ot school performance. 

■ The use of- authentic assessments (e.g., portfolios) as well as reporting progress versus 
nvc^ster}' can result in students with disabilities enhancing school "scores" and can 
support integration ot those students into thte accountabiliiy s\'stem. 

31 Performance measures may need to be modified for use b\' students with disabilities. 
However, there is some resistance on the part of regular educators to making certain 
modifications (e.g., allowing untimcd administration). 

3 As outcome data tor students with disabilities arc included in school-wide 
performance repons, some principals are reluctant to accept special education 
programs in their buildings because ot concern over lower achievement levels and 
higher disciplinar\* occurrences, as well as higher absenteeism. 



ISSUE: CREATE AN ORGANIZATION THAT 
SUPPORTS THE MISSION OF RESTRUCTyRING 



Decentralizing school management has emerged as the cornerstone of school 
restructuring. It is based on the premise diat educational decisions are best made at 
the building level that teachers, parents, and principals should be freed from outside 
interference to educate students according to dieir best judgment. School-based 
management (SBM) frequendy accompanies a distrias restructuring; sometimes it is 
the only initiative undertaken by a school distria Typically, individual schools 
receive some decision-making audiority in dTj:ee areas: budgets, personnel, and 
curriculum. Comprehensive school-based management is not possible unless the 
school is permitted to control budget, personnel, and curriculum. 

Examples of decentralized authority range from moving all decision making to 
parents and community members to the more common form of establishing advisory 
councils composed of teachers and parents to assist in making school decisions, yet 
allowing the principal to retain primary authority for school management. Such 
decentralization may or may not be accompanied by reorganization of die central 
office adminjstration. 

Participation of special educators in die govemance structure is highly depen- 
dent upon having leadership for special education at die local school site. Leadership 
can come from building principals, as well as from among instructional staiF who can 
bring special education into the restructuring process. However, school staff need die 
flexibility to make decisions about special education, budgets, and programs, and 
need to know die parameters of die decisions they can make. 



Regardless of whether special 
education becomes unified 
with regular education or 
remains a separate program, 
individual building principals 
need clear, unambiguous 
messages about the block and 
white areas of policy and 
procedures and the areas in 
which they hove opportunities 
to be innovative. 
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'If we don t give heal 
schools authority to 
make decisiom about 
kids in fecial educa- 
tion^ those schools tuill 
neve)' accept responsi- 
bility for those kids. " 

.-1 local diirrict superintendent 



I There is a need to create long-range strategic plans that address how all parts of the 
system, including all special education programs and services, will be coordinated 
and direaed at the school site. 

■ Including special education in die planning for restructuring creates opportunities for 
sharing resources - personnel and knowledge - and for opening doors to more creative 
delivery^ of services to all smdents in die school. 

■ Strategic plans designed to guide restrucmring need to explicidy address how various 
services and programs (such as special education) will support die school-wide goals. 

■ The strategic planning process can identify barriers to full implementation of a 
restrucmring plan, including regulations or other plicies, die instimtional tradition 
or histor)" of the program, and colleaive attimdes or beliefs about special educ ^«on or 
smdents with disabilities. 

■ Collaboration among all relevant program heads is cmcial throughout the strategic 
planning process. Without coordinated mission statements, strategic plans may result 
in competing approaches and competing resources. 



2 School-based planning teams need to reflea die diversity of the school and 
community, including those parents and professionals who understand and can 
represent the needs of students with disabilities. 

■ Schools that have leadership for special education can offer the best climate for 
promoting inaeased collaboration among all staff in die building. Such leadership 
can come from parents as well as professionals and must be welcomed by die whole 
school. 

■ Decision making of local school-based planning teams can be enhanced dirough an 
increased understanding of smdents with disabilities and the nature of special 
education. The central office needs to ensure diat reams have diat knowledge. 

3 Policies regarding special education referral, identification, and placement and the 
relationship among regular education, special education, and families need 

to be clearly and consistendy defined and communicated to all staff within each 
school building. 

■ School-site instmaional decision making is facilitated when the policies related to 
referral and identification, as well as die options for delivering instmction, are 
explicidy communicated to principals and dieir staff. 

■ Redefining die roles of central office personnel to technical assistance providers 
supports the decision-making process at the school le\'el. 



4 Decision-making authoritv- for special education budgets, programs, and personnel 
needs to be clearly delineated, 
r If allocations and Pssisnment of specialized personnel are determined at the central 
office, there is little if anv discretion at die building lev'el about die use ot special 
education resources, thus there is little incentive or tlexibilit)- to encourage 
involvement of special education in school-wide restmcmring. 

B State regulations, such as those residing class sizes and staffing ratios in special 
education, mav interfere with die authoriiv of schools to decide the number and 
t^pes of personnel. School-based planning teams m>ust be aware ol such regulations 
and understand die procedures available to seek waivers from these rcgulanons. 

5 The negative effects of state special education fimding formulae and local 

accounting practices on collaboration bet%veen special and regular educators must 
be considered. 

■ If staff allocations are based on assumptions of ccnain ratios or placement locations 
(e.g.. small, self-contained classrooms), fear of losing a teacher and associated 
resources may diaate how much collaboration a school distria may supprt. 

■ Personnel assignments widiin the school may be restriaed bv source of salaries. 
Personnel paid entirely from Pan B flow-dirough ftinds may not be able to work widi 
non-special education students. Due to a limited supply of related service personnel, 
dieir assignments mav remain tmder die direaion of die central office widi dieir tmie 
allocated to schools at central office discretion. m.Jdng it difficult to include diose 
specialists in die school resuucturing process. 

■ District budgets are usually vie%ved in isolation. For example, special education 
programs lose transportation ftinds when students go to neighborhood schools 
inst^d of to centralized programs. Dollars that could be used to supprt 
dev'elopment of die ne%v neighborhood school program frequendy cannot transfer. 

■ Because dollars for special education materials and equipment are usually allocated 
separatelv, dieir use can be restriaed; diis perpetuates the separateness of die 
education and accompanying programs for students with disabilities widiin die 
building. 

6 WTien schools are given die sole responsibilitv- for providing staff de%'elopment (as 
well as goods and services) vvidiin dieir buildings, diere is die need to ensure diat 
all teachers have professional needs met, including special educators, 
t School-biscd staff development may be planned to rctlca the needs of the majoritA- ot 
suff. but unless special cduaition is reflected in the mission, some teachers mav mn 
receiv e the specialized training they need. Similarh'. regular educators may not 
receive trainiim nccessar\- for tcichint: students with disabilities. 
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ISSUE: CHANGE WHAT SCHOOLS TEACH 
AND HOW THEY TEACH IT 



If the cornerstones of school site restructuring are student outcomes, then 
the foundation is a new view of how students are educated. The concept of 
restructuring rests on the need to challenge traditional approaches to education 
that view the student as a passive learner. In search of better student outcomes, 
schools are given increased audiority over dieir own management and frequendy 
decide what to teach. Still, most decisions riding curriculum remain central- 
ized. Local districts and some states are defining die core curriculum for die 
schools, but individual school innovations are increasing, as are innovations in die 
ways diat teacheis deliver die curriculum. 

Many special educator have begun to question traditional, segregated 
approaches to educating students with disabilities. They are seeking collaboration 
with regular educators and greater integration of all students widi disabilities into 
classrooms widi their non-disabled peers. This movement toward integration has 
resulted in new instructional arrangements and has begun to point to die critical 
need for providing a broad and balanced curriculum for all students. 



For many students with disabilities, 
the issue cf what they ore taught 
gets lost in decisions abaut where 
they are taught. Students with 
disobilities ore entitled to have 
access to the district curriculum, 
but the curriculum cannot be so 
narrowly defined that it creates 
"casuaities" who become the 
referrals to special education. 



1 The adoption of school-wide approaches to curriculuin and instruction needs to be 
considered in light of the impaa on students who do not fit the standard academic 
approach. There needs to be flexibility to provide programs appropriate for each 
student; when fiexibilitj^ does not exist, many students can be excluded from 
regular education. 

■ Curriculum content is closely linked to defined student outcomes. W'Tien outcomes 
have been narrowly defined, the content of education becomes more narrowly 
tocused and fewer alternatives exist that meet the diverse charaaeristics and needs of 
students with disabilities. 

■ The concept of having one curriculum for a distria or state has implications for a 
number of students, including those widi significant learning difficulties. If the 
curriculum is too narrowly defined, curricula may not be relevant or meaningfiil for 
some students (e.g., requirements that everyone take algebra). However, establishing 
alternative curricula can contribute to segregation and separation of students and 
stafir. 

■ If there is "one" curriculum in a distria, it is unclear how that curriculum will be 
delivered to students in separate schools, both public and private. Yet, if students do 
not receive instruction in diis curriculum, they will have difficulty successfiiUy 
reint^ting into the distria s educational system. 

■ When schools emphasize only academic performance and hi^er level thinking skills, 
teachers become less tolerant of diverse learners; failures increase as well as referral 
rates to special education. 

■ When schools r^dly adopt one specific instructional approach (e.g., emerging 
literao', cooperative learning, etc.), there is a risk that the approach will not be 
effective for ail smdents. Without flexibility in such approaches, some students end 
up being removed fi'om that instructional environment through referral to special 
education. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



a Lackof consistenq' across schools in applying specific instruaional approaches may 
result in fragmented education for students who move from one school to another. 
This is viewed as particularly critical in urban areas and other large school districts 
that have high student mobility rates. Such fragmentation can also create a problem 
for reinteeratine students widi disabilities into their home schools or into regular 
classrooms. 

3 X^lien special educators make unsv'Stematic adaptations of distria curricula for 
studenLs receiving special education services, there is a risk ot discontinuity across 
classrooms, and students can receive fragmented education. 

2 special education programs and services need to be considered in ligjit of how 
they relate to the core curriculum. Do diey support access to the curriculum 
within mainstream settings for all students or do they offer separate curricula in 
isolated settings? 

a Issues of placement are frequendy confosed widi decisions regarding die content ot 
instmction foi suidents widi disabilities. If some snidents widi disabilities require a 
more frmctionally oriented curriculum (e.g., aaiviaes of daily living or community 
mobility), diere is a tendency to offer trie curriculum in a separate serting. 

■ Increased professional collaboration results when all students participate in die same 
curriculum. 



''There is a lack of 
laide^^tanding between 
special and regular 
educaton - each doesnt 
know what the other is 
doing in the curriculum 
but what makes it worse 
is that they make the 
assumption that they 
do knowr 

A building principal 



3 Professionals within the school building, as well as other community agencies, 
students, and femilies need to increase collaboration to create a broader view of 
education that can truly accommodate all students regardless of educational need. 

■ . Deep attiuidinal and philosophical barriers exist between regular and special 
education and odier disciplines. When true collaboration exists, educators, social 
workers, psychologists, medical professionals, and odier related service personnel will 
confront how diey view their roles widi suidents rquiring special education services 
and how and where dieir services should be delivered. 

3 Special educators can mistrust regular education and can be reluctant to relinquish 
control over die education of '*dieir'' suidents because they don't understand die 
demands and structure of regular education. 

' Policies, including those related to certification, frmding sources, and work schedules 
can impede increased professional collaboration widiin schools and across agencies. 

State regulations that dictate certification rquirements or placements for students 
with specific disabilities inhibit creative use of staff and perpetuate isolation of 
students, staff, and curriculum at die building level. 
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ISSUE: CREATE SUPPORTS FOR STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT AND STAFF RENEWAL 



A critical area within restructuring is how to support the personnel who 
are confronted with massive changes associated with restructuring. Substantial 
changes in roles and relationships as well as curriculum place great demands on 
people. Teachers and administrators often express a sense of being overwhelmed 
and feeling frustrated at die sometimes slow process of change. Yet, diey also 
express excitement at die prospea of doing diings differendy, being more 
creative^ and moving in new directions. Thus, successftil restructuring requires 
adequate support for teachers, key administrators, and in some instances parents 
and community members. Just as teachers and administrators require support 
in assuming new roles, so do parents and communirv members. Often, this 
means training in new areas such as n^otiation, working as a member of a 
group, strategic planning, supporting change, and acquiring specific information 
idated to instruction and curriculuip.. Sudi professional development can 
become particularly critical if special education is to be brought into the 
restrucmring process. 



Professional development and staff 
renewal were often cited as the 
forgotten areas of restructuring. 
Teachers need time to discuss 
concerns and engage in joint 
planning; they also need more 
opportunities for staff development 
lhat have a consistent focus, 
occur in the school, and provide 
opportunities for practice. 
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j A professional development plan that addresses the goals of restructuring needs to 
be conceptualized at the building level and coordinated across the distria. 

a Comprehensive professional de\'elopment requires a long-term investment in 
traininj^. It requires de\^eloping skills and confidence for staff members to be willing 
to give up ' mrt" and enter into new ways of educating students. 

a Comprehensive planning requires input trom all instructional personnel in die 
building as well as parents and community members. 

■ Adequate time and other resources for staff and volunteer de\'elopment are frquendy 
not provided as pan of a district-wide restructuring plan. This is often a foi^oaen . 
area in the current fiscal environment. 

■ Litde professional development, widi respea to new responsibilines in educating 
students with disabilities, is provided to principals, school psychologists, and odier 
specialists. 

a School-based staff de\*elopment is considered to be die most respnsive to teachers' 
needs, but often, too few resources are available at die school le\'el for such acri^^tie5., 

■ Planning time and odier opprrunities for informal collegia! supprt and assistance 
fi*equendv do not exist within die school schedule, and resources are not direaed 
toward increasing such opportunities. This diminishes collaborarion among special 
and regular educators. 

■ Union contracts and odier distria plicies can restria rime available for staff 
development and collaborative planning beyond distria-wide staff development days. 

■ Paraprofessional paniciparion in planning or staff development is rarely compensated, 
which hampers die team approach to instruction and ftirther hampers increased 
instructional collaboration. 



2 Regular educators, as well as parents and community members, require knovrfedge 
about students with disabilities and the types of programs and services they require 
just as spedal educators need to learn more about what is being taugfit in the 
regular classroom. 

■ Litde professional development is offered to distria-le\'el policymakers in areas 
related to education of students widi disabilities. 

■ Special and regular educators fi'equendy do not have preservice training that 
promotes collaboration, including how to work as a member of a team, or knowledge 
of die roles and respnsibilities of one anodier's disciplines. 
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''The key to the 
whole restinicturing 
process is staff 
development - we 
need time arid 
Junds to do it!'' 

A state director of special 
■education 



Parents and communitv members involved in schcK)l-based decision making can 
benefit fi-om training in teamwork and collective decision making. However, such 
training is rarely pro\aded by the schools. 



j Models for providing continuous and long-term staflF renewal or retraining within a 
school distria need to be widely implemented if the restructuring momentum is to 
be maintained 

■ Professional inservice tends to be episodic and delivered duough occasional 
workshops widiout follow-up. Opportunities for applying knowledge and receiving 
correaive feedback are fi'quendy not provided. 

■ Opportunities are fi'equendy limited or non-existent for school staff to stay abreast ot 
ne\v development in education, including demonstration programs or applied 
research findings. 

■ Resources diat support individual de\'elopment dirough workshops, conferences, or 
course\vork at local colleges and universities are rarely sufficient to support die needs 
of professionals in die schools, yet schools and insumdons of higher education need 
to actively pursue those pannerships. 

■ Staff development aaivities often are not e\'aluated to determine W the)' result in 
long-term change. 
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Part II: The Policy Options 



This section provides administrators and policymakers widi policy alternatives that can guide the 
rcstructiuing of spcasi eduation. These options are organized into five major tasks> just as the issues in 
Part I were. Each option is presented with specific assumptions that define the option. Also presented are 
strategies diat may have to be employed to implement the option as well as the possible implications of 
those strategies. The latter are more illustrative than definitive - what one school may need to do can be 
very different ftom a school b another state or disirict. Similarly, not all options are assumed to be within 
the control of local schools. Some options may be subjea to approval or support of state government and, 
in a very few instances, may digress fiiom current special education policies. The options section is followed 
by brief descriptions of the options in practice. 

Obviously, diere are numerous ways to restructure special education programs and services widiin a 
school and few options are mutually exclusive. Some options are cleariy linked - selecting a specific vision 
for eduation can lead to specific choices regarding student outcomes and curriculum. ITiere may also be 
any number of possibilities for combining die options; nonerfidess, the options that have been developed 
and presented in diis section represent broad orientations to restmcturing, not specific policy 

The options reflea the diougjits of die individuals who have participated in die dialogues surround- 
ing educational resmicturing. More than 30 individuals assisted in constmcting specific options or 
provided extensive commentary Many others reviewed and critiqued the draft The options are presented 
to promote reflection and consideration as well as dialogue among all diose who are committed to edua- 
tional restmcturing at the individual school or distria levels and to providing higjb-quality education to 
smdents widi ulsabilities. The options can help guide die restmcturing process as it occurs in schools and 
hopefiilly will result in more diougjbtful and responsible educational policy 

In defining the options, there were three overriding assumptions: policy and program change in 
eduation will be built upon die fimdamental rights of smdents widi disabilities to a fiee and appropriate 
eduation designed to meet their individual eduational needs; changes to current policies should be 
controlled changes that offer an opportunity for alternative policy instruments to be tested before widescale 
adoption; and decision making r^arding changes must involve broad community input and reflea the 
values of die school community 
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DEVELOP A CLEAR VISION AND MISSION 

FOR EDUCATION THAT INCLUDES ALL STUDENTS 

The central cask of educational restructuring is defining a vision for eduation from which a 
mission can be developed. A mission statement is critical as it defines the direction for change: the 
goals for restructuring; the anticipated outcomes and auriculum; and the governance structures. 

Mission statements provide an orientation to restructuring. The mission statement and goals 
can emanate from die state, die local distria, or be crafi:ed by the local schools. The statement and 
die accompanying goals define an orientation to education. Yet, without a clear vision of what 
education can be, a mission statement cannot be developed. That vision must be broad enough to 
include /zi? students and must reflea die values of the community served by the schoo's. In order to 
define a vision and mission dut acknowledges all students, state and distria policymakers and local 
building teams need to be aware of diflferent visions for providing special eduation to students with 
disabilities. These professionals, as well as parents and community members, must understand the 

possibilities for changuig their schools in ways that serve all students well. 

Options: 

■ Unified system; 

■ Industve or heterogeneous schools; and 

■ Separate program identity with a continuum of placements. 

Each is presented as a separate option or orientation; yet, as noted earlier, there are many combina- 
tions of die diree options. 
Key Questions: 

11s there a vision for how the schools should be restmaiired and does that vision reflea 
broad community values? 

0 Will the mission be defined through a process that will include broad representation of 
parents, teachers, and community members^ including odier child service agencies? 

31s there receptivity and openness to considering options for changing the way special 
education programs and ser\'ices are organized? 

A Is there administrative support for aploring more flexible procedures and programs in 
■ special eduation? 

5\X^il! the mission statement and goals be broad enough to tmly include all suidents or 
will some suidents be excluded by virme of policy or practice emanating ft-om the mission? 
Arc die goals focused on academic excellence, or is diere emphasis on personal autonomy, 
independence, and social respnsibility? 
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Option: Unified System 



The puq)ose of this option is to create an educational sv'stem that can respond 
more eifectively to the diverse needs ot students and their families. A unified educational 
system is based on die principle diat each snident represents a unique combinadon of 
abiliues and educauonal needs and may require individual assistance at varying dmes 
during the school years in order to achieve important outcomes. 

The key belief is that schools are organized around services, not programs. In a 
unified educauonal system, human and odier resources are employed to provide a range 
of services in a range of settings to smdents widi unequal educauonal needs. 'Tull- 
service" or 'community schools" can be created to bring together multiple sendee 
agencies, such as healdi and mental healdi, social services, and, when necessary, juvenile 
justice to meet die needs of ^//smdents. Central to diis option is assurance that there is 
accountability for all smdents, including those with disabilities, and assurance that 
smdents widi disabilities are being appropriately and effectively educated. A unified 
system requires flexibility in program implementation and fimding. This option 
represents a major change in die way special education currendy operates; supporting 
parallel program bureaucracies to provide separate specialized services is viewed as 
inefficient and duplicative. Furdiermore, the costs associated with determining indi- 
vidual program eligibility and enforcing program mles is viewed as draining critical 
resources away ft'om providing direa services to smdents. 

The assumptions associated with diis option will likely require bold policv' 
initiatives and some adjustments at the state and Federal levels, but some school districts 
have begun to experiment with a unified stmcmre widiin existing policy hameworks. 
The result is a s\'stem diat can use e\'er\^ available resource to provide qualit\' education 
to all smdents, resirdless ot their educational needs. 
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Assumptions 



The school system wonts to provide equol occess to high-quality instruction that results in desired 
outcomes for oil students, regardless of their chorocteristiG or educational needs. 

Accountability for fl//students is vested in their neighborhood schoot and there is one set of outcomes 
for all students. 

Decision making and responsibility for students' programs are shared among school and other 
specialized staff, students, and parents. 

Generally, oil students are educated in their neighborhood schools and fully included in the curriculor 
and extra-curricular life of the school, including being educated in age^ippropriote regular education 
classrooms. However, some specialized placements could be mcde available on a limited-time basis to 
any student who needed intensive services. 

Most specialized instruction and services ore provided without the need to label or otherwise categorize 
students. A small number of intensive or highly specialized services might be provided on a short-term 
bosis outside the neighborhood school, and would be available to any student. 

Services are provided without labels and use resources from all categorical programs, as well os other 
sources. 



Strategies 

Mission Sf atemefits: 

Create district- and building-fevel mission statements that match the realities of each school and match 
the student dwracterisfo within the building. Mission stotements and goals apply to all students, 

Creote the misaon statement and organize directives that emphosize how services will be provided to 
students and not reference specific programs or administrative struciures. 

Funding: 

Centralize categorical program accounts (3.g., Chapter I, Special Education, Educational Impact Aid, 
ESOL, Migrant Education, etc.) on a single computerized system to allow the central office to administer 
funds to ensure ffecal com|Jiance but allow flexible use of hinds at the building level in order to foster 
collaboration and joint planning. 

Base hjnding on the total school populotion or on services provided, not on the number or types of 
students identified os having disabilities within a school Federal and state funds con be distributed to 
local districts and school buildings using a per capita formula based on the total number of students in 
the state. 

Creote fijnding flexibility within special education; use fijnds from other programs that cun-ently 
require differential diagnosis or eligibility determination. 

Use special education and other "program" hinds to support professional development for teacher, 
administrators, and other professionals to improve their ability to serve students with diverse needs. 

Erigibifity Decisions: 

Offer support services as needed in the classroom without determining students' eligibility. 

View referrals os requests for services, not requests for evaluation for program eligibility. Treat a 
parental request for service as a referral to service. Parents should review student evaluations and 
student assessments regularly to determine student progress. 



Strategies (conh) 



Have problem-solving teams provide students and teachers with a range of informal assistance and 
intervention strategies. These teams can determine when more speciolized intervention is required. 

Use specific skill assessments, observations, interviews, and checklists to determine educational needs 
and the effect of the instructional environment on student performance. Assessments should not result 
in labeling or categorizing; psycho-educational batteries will generaliy not be used. 

Programs and Services: 

Offer short-term interventions or services V'''hout requiring lEPs, regardless of who requests or receives 
services. Comprehensive or long-term, multi-disciplinary or multi-agency services can require iEf^, but 
these are not necessarily connected to special education. A student's home school implements and 
evaluotes services. 

Share personnel and resources at the building level. Special educators become provider and 
manogeR of services available to any student requiring assistance. "Special education" should be q 
service, not a place. 

Promote collaboration aaoss disdplines, agencies, and programs within the school system to provide 
multi-disdplinory/multi-agency services at the school site. 

Procedural Safeguards: 

Determine who is protected under the Individuob with Disabilities Education Act without restricting the 
provisions of educational services. An lEP, required for the ossurance of an appropriate education, 
shouU be bosed on the attainment of outcomes, not on services received. 

Outcomes and Accountobiiity: 

Base occountobility for all students on one set of outcomes that k meaningful and attainable by all. 

Measure all students' outcomes in ways that permit variation in the ways a student demonstrates 
mastery. 

Include measurable evaluations of student performance as part of the services provided. Sdiools are 
accountable for demonstrating the effectiveness of their services. The district and/or state may 
estoblish additional student performance outcomes for accountability purposes. 

Use other student performance outcomes, as established by the school, local district, and/or state for 
accountability purposes. 

Governance/Program Administration: 

Recognize that special education is no longer a separate program administration. Central office 
administration should be determined by role, not according to "program" identity. 

Have special education administrator collaborate with the school site staff to plan how specialized 
services can be provided in regukir schools and classrooms. 

Develop plans for collaborative service deliver/ with all member of the education bureaucracy, 
including teacher' unions. 

Have central office special education personnel provide generic instructional support and technical 
assistance to schools. These staff can also monitor fundS; as well as outcomes and specialized 
placements or controcted services. 



Personnel: 

Have all teachere and other school staff, including paroprofessionals and specialists, become deliverer 
of instruction to various groups of students. 

Designate building administrato5 as the primary instructional leaders for all students. Special 
education staff and administrators should become integration facilitator and offer support within the 
building. 

Have specialty personnel, including special education teacher and speech and language clinicians, 
expand their roles to team teacher, curricular adapters, and consultants to teachers. 

Hove a teacher, supervisor, or district-levei service coordinator be responsible for ensuring that lEP 
goals are met. 

Provide ongoing, comprehensive staff development based on ccmmon goals, to regular and special 
educator within the school building. Focus on the changing rob and responsibilities of school-based 
peronnel. 

Implications 



Requires a change in belief on ths port of spedal educator regarding the purpose of special education 
and of their respective rotes and responsibilities to the students with disobilities. 

Requires significant changes or waiver in Federal/state policy program eligibility requirements and/or 
identification procedures, funding formulae, and designation of "qualified peronnel" peronnel. 

Unless formuloe are revised or waived, funds for speda! education will be lost as a result of the 
decrease of special education child counts due to non-identificQtion. 

Funding from other sources, such as Medicaid, that require a differential diagnosis may be lost unless 
alternative procedures for determining eiigibility ore used. 

Requires on accountability system, based on individual or group student performance outcomes, that 
con be used to assure student educational needs ore met. 

The concept of procedural safeguards as enumerated in the IDEA may need to be reconsidered in 
terms of determining eligibility for those safeguards. 

Requires commitment from parents, advocates, and special education professionals and assumes that 
those individuals can be assured that the educational needs of students v ' h disabilities ore being met 
and students ore making adequate progress toward goals. 

Requires a commitment to maintain current programs at the school site. Unification cannot be a 
reason for reducing program budgets. 

Requires a range of placements. Some students, notably those with the most challenging behovior, 
may require some specialized placements. Hiese students must be protected from exdusion from 
school through disciplinary procedures. 

Ihere ore concerns that students with less "visible" disabilities (such as learning disabilities) will not 
receive the specialized services professionals believe those students require because services will be 
spread across too many students. 



Option: Inclusive or 
Heterogeneous Schools 

Inclusive education represents the philosophy that all students, regardless of 
the challenges presented by their educational needs, should be educated with their 
same age peers in their neighborhood schools. "^Vhile a unified s>'5tem includes 
some aspects of inclusive schools, the inclusive or heterogeneous option does not 
require or assume a blending of programs. This option can exist within a separate 
categorical special education program administration. Inclusive schools are based 
on die belief that those students with the most intensive educational needs should 
be educated in their neighborhood schools and within regular classrooms in those 
schools. The specialized services diat are designed to meet students' diverse 
educational needs are coordinated within the neighborhood school and. to the 
extent possible, widiin the regular classroom. 

The option does not necessarily require a major reconceptualization of special 
education as a program; special education programs and services can be adminis- 
tered centrally and funded with minor changes. The option does require a commit- 
ment on the part of superintendents and principals of local schools to accept 
responsibility for educating aliscaitnis in their home schools, and ro redefine die 
roles of instructional personnel m die school building so diat die\' woric rogedier 
more collaboratively 
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Assumptions 



All students are educated in their neighborhood school in nge-appropriate regular education 
classrooms and community sites shared by o// students. 

Socializution among o// peers is as important as specific skill attainment. 

Specialized supports and services ore provided within regular education dosses and other integrated 
environments. 

Special education eligibiliiy requirements and procedures are maintained. 

Decision making and responsibility for students' oicgroms ore shared among school staff, students, 
Gnd families. 



Strategies 



Mission Statement: 

Create district- and building-level mission statements that explicitly note inclusion and place account- 
ability for students with disabilities at the neighborhood school. 

Funding: 

Bose state funding formulae on services (type and intensity) provided, not numbers of students 
'Identi^'' os having a disability and requiring special education. 

Incorporate all spedol education funds, including tliose for transportation, into the school budget to 
provide incentives for maintaining students in the classroom and to build the initial copocity of the 
school staff. 

Address state hjnding formulae barriers to using a regular teacher os the primary instructor of a 
student with disabilities by co-hjnding teaching positions (using regular and special education hjnds) 
and/or designating a special education teacher or administrator to implement the lEP. 

EligibilHy Dedsions: 

Maintain special education program eligibility requirements and procedures; assessments should be 
tied to educational diagnosis, rather than to determining categories or labels. Since specialized services 
will be available to more students in the classroom, some shoTt-term, less intensive services con be 
delivered by special educators without eligibility determination. 

Programs and Services: 

Develop lEPs for all /(/enfr'^fec/students. Other students within the regular classroom receiving short- 
term special education services do not require on lEP. 

Use special education services within the regular classroom to benefit a wider range of students, while 
directly focusing on identified students with disabilities. 



Strategies (cont,) 



Provide most special education services through colloboration between regular and special educators 
and other spedaltsb. Special educato(s may reduce their direct service m and coordinate services 
provided to slijdefr}s with dtsobilRies WT^ 

Use peer support networics ond peer tutoring to oid student 

Have individuoked speed education services determined on o school-by-school basis by parents and 

staff. 1bcy should be guided by dislridgook, student outcomes,^ 

Foais on fitting the program to the student and the schod; allow variation in services but not 

standards. 

Procedural Scfeguords: 

Hold individual schools accountoble for <1udent outcomes, as well as for ensuring that students 
identified as eligible for special education receive services specified in lEPs. Central office staff monitor 
these safeguards. 

Ad^ each school which procedures must be adhered to and how compliance wi!! be monitored by 
district-level staff. 

Outcomes and Accountob%fy: 

Identih' stodent outcomes on the lEP, induding individualized goak and objectives and performance 
outcomes as specified by the state or school district. 

Align lEP goals and objectives for each student with district outcomes to effectively integrate student 
outcomes and accountability into the scliooL 

Consider social relationships and increased social comp^^ence as valued outcomes for stodents with 
disabilities. 
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Governance/Program Administration: 

Recognize that building-level administrators are responsible for and serve as the instructional leadere 
for all students in the school 

Have central office special education staff maintain a separate program administration. These 
individuak should provide assistance to schools, monitor procedural safeguards, determine budget 
allocations to schools, broker services, and provide an administrative level of complaint resolution and 
mediation at the building level. Placement and eligibility decisions ore made at the schoo! level. 

Personneb 

Have special education teachere shift from providing direct instruction to supporting regular teacheR, 
team teaching, and helping with curriculum analyses and modification, peer facilitation, and related 
functions. 

Have spedolisis (speech and language specialists, occupational therapists, and physical therapists) 
deliver services in the legular classroom either directly to or in consultation with regular education 
personnel. 

Provide intensive school-levei staff development to all faculty and specialists to facilitate the transition 
to a more collaborative system. 

Inform a staff person in each building about special education administrative tasks and procedures to 
ensure consistency in applying procedural standards. 



Implications 

Requires considerable time and flexibility in the teaching schedules to facilitate planning and 
communication. This is essentia! to making the process work. 

Requires belief and support of building odministroton. 

May move schools toward a more unified and collaborative system. 

More indusion resulting in more special and regular education collaboration in the classroom may 
result in lower referral and identification rates for special education, and with the current funding 
formulae, could reduce funding. 

Personnel allocation and funding formulae based on teacher/student ratios may need to be revised or 
waived because students ore not served in small segregated dosses. 

Costs may initially increase to support staff development as well as other service changes; however, 
schools report a decrease in service costs over time. 

Speech and language specialists, occupational therapists, and physical therapists must ossume new 
ways of delivering services in regular classrooms and functioning as consultants to teachers. 

Some parents, advocates, and professionals may resist change unless they ore assured that students' 
educational needs will be effectively met in the regular classroom. 



Option: Separate Program Identity with a 
Continuum of Placements 



This option maintains a range of separate and specialized educational services 
and settings, including separate classrooms and schools, to accommodate the range of 
individual and unique needs of students widi disabilities. The belief is diat some 
students with disabilities require a different curriculum and intensive instructional 
supports diat cannot be provided widiin a regular comprehensive school building. 
This option maintains individualized eduational programs and related sendees for 
students identified as having disabilities and provides those services within a con- 
tinuum of specialized placements. This option assumes that special education will 
maintain a separate identic/, including separate staff v/idiin central administration 
who oversee and manage the specialized placements and procedures, as well as separate 
staffs at die local school sites. 

The ategorical programs with a continuum of placements represent a tradi- 
tional model for providing special education services. It is a model that was instituted 
to pro\ade a range of individualized programs widiin an educational system diat had 
largely been unresponsive to die needs of students widi disabilities. 

The concept of maintaining separate placements for some students, such as 
those who are deaf and diose widi serious behavior disorders, is viewed by some as still 
necessary tor an appropriate education. \(1iile diose placements can exist within a 
s\'Stem that is moving toward more unification, some within special education believe 
diat die strengdi of die current s^'stem rests widi its strong identity and single focus in 
students widi disabilities. 



Assumptions 



Some students with disabilities require an intense service or program in a special classroom, separate 
school, or other spedolized setting. 

Meeting the needs of students with disabilities requires a high degree of specialized knowledge in 
curriculum and instruction, as well as a specialized codre of personnel supervised by a highly focused 
administration. 

Existing special education eiigibility requirements and procedures serve a major purpose in ensuring 
that students with disabilities receive an appropriate education. 

Special educators and related service pe5onnel are accountable for students' programs and have 
primary responsibility for ensuring that lEPs are met. 

The educational focus for students with disabilities is on providing highly individualized instruction and 
specific skill attainment, including vocational competence. 



Stroteg!es 

Missiofl Statement: 

Create district- and building-level mission statements that acknowledge the diversity of students within 
the school and promote consideration of students with disabilities in all aspects of the school. 

Funding: 

Use current Federal and state funding formulae to support categorical special placements. 
Erigibiiity Decisions: 

Use cun-ent Federal and state definitions and guidelines to determine program eligibility. 

Identify students with disabilities through comprehensive educational and psychological assessments; 
develop individualized programs and services from these assessments. 
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Strategies (conU 



Programs oikI Services: 

Maintain current procedures and policies regarding lEP development. 

Maintain alternatives to the regular dassroom such as resource rooms, special classrooms, and 
altemative schools. Provide segregated intensive services with the intent of moving students bock into 
regular classrooms as soon as possible. 

Use instructional assessments to determine the level and setting of specialized educational interven- 
tions. Use specialized placements when professionals consider general instruction inappropriate even 
after adjustments to performance standards, pacing, instructional methods, and content have been 
made and specialized support has been provided. 

Procedural Safeguards: 

Maintain current procedural safeguards; central office staff administers procedures, provides a 
grievance process, and monitors and mediates complaints. 

Hove central office staff enforce and monitor protection for children identifi'ed as disabled and 
requiring special educotion. 

Outcomes and Accountability: 

Have special educators maintain accountability for all students receiving education; accountability 
should be based on student performance outcomes os.wdl os procdural compliance. 

Use separate performance indicators for students receiving alternative specialized curricula whidi wjfl 
be incorporate into the lEP. 

Develop, wilh building-levd input, altemative ossessments and reporting formats that demonsfrole the 
progress of students with disabilities and provide incentives for schools to improve student progress. 

Governance/Program Administration: 

Have central offi'ce special education administration define program standards and the range of 
services, permitting same variation on a sdiool-by-scliool basis. 

Have central office special education administration control the budget and the allocation of spedal 
education and related services pe5onnel and determine student placements outside of their neighbor- 
hood schools. 

Personnel: 

Maintain separate qualifications for special educators and other specialists and define their 
roles differently. 

Have central offi'ce pereonnel supervise special education instructional staff and provide separate stoff 
development based on different program goals. 
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Implications 



This option requires no policy or program changes except perhaps defining educational outcomes and 
monitoring those outcomes. 

Through careful oversight and program monitoring this option protects students' educational rights. 
This is considered necessary, in the absence of meaningful student outcomes, to ensure that students 
with disabilities receive appropriate services. 

The option can perpetuate a dual or separate system that conflicts with site-based decision making and 
school autonomy and works against site-based management and the concept of promoting responsibil- 
ity and accountability for special education sUjdents at the school site. 

The segregation of students with disabilities occurs as dictated by service needs. However, such 
segregation ccn continue into adulthood and allow communities to remain uninformed and uncomfort- 
able with persons with disabilities. 

This option is meeting increased resistance among some parents, advocates, and professionak. 

A strong centralized focus of responsibility and advocacy for special education programs is maintained. 
Some special educators believe some students {e.g., those with behavior disorders) are less accepted by 
schools and that this option provides the intensive services such students require and shields them from 
an unaccepting regular classroom. 

Dual "systems" are maintained that can result in less efficient communication and conflicts aaoss 
program administrations, os well as duplication of services and funds. 

Segregation of students with disabilities from their same age "typical" peers can result in a lack of 
appropriate soda! rekitionships. 




IC 
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ESTABLISH A SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTABILITY 
FOR ALL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



The comerscone of resaiicturing the school is a set ot student outcomes lor 
which schools can be held accountable The goal of restructuring is to improve 
education in specific measurable ways. All odier tasks of restructuring are crucial 
elements, but they are only means to the end. The end should be better outcomes 
for /zi/ students. 

Options: 

■ Unified outcomes and accountability; and 

■ Difierentiated outcomes and accountability. 

The concepts of outcome assessment and accountability are separate. Deci- 
sions regarding which student outcomes are important to which students are first 
steps in restructuring schools to accommodate students with disabilities. A system 
can adopt certain outcomes for ^students, but can also develop differentiated 
outcomes for students in different auricular options or at different ages or grade 
levels. Of equal importance to outcomes is determining who shall be accountable 
for die outcomes of special education students. The evolurior of special education 
as a separate program within a school system has created a "your student/our 
student" mindset widiin local schools. Special eduation officials are frequendy 
viewed as die responsible and accountable persons for students in their programs, 
however, die move is toward establishmg accountability at each local school diat 

ser\'es students with disabilities. 
Key Questions: 

1 Are diere current distria and/or state plicies in place regarding assessment and 
school accountability diat need to be considered? 

2 ^^2it are die desired outcomes of education for all childrerf Are diere addidonal 
or different outcomes for some smdents widi disabilities? Do the outcomes 
differ by age or by level or by type of disability? Can diese outcomes and their 
indicators be assessed? 

U VI-lio should be accountable for the outcomes for students with disabilities 
who are receiving special education? 



Option: Unified Oufcomes 
and Accountability 



This option establishes a uniform set of educational outcomes and a mecha- 
nism for measuring and reporting performance for all students on diose outcomes, 
A unified set ot outcomes is consistent widi die concepts and beliefe of a unified 
sv'stem of educadon and a unified curriculum. Implicit in this opdon is die belief 
diat diere is a common domain of student outcomes diat all students should be 
apeaed to achieve. Yet, die opdon recognizes diat performance outcomes or 
indicators, as well as assessment strategies, need to reflea die diversity of die educa- 
rional goals ot students who receive special educadon services. These include 
outcomes such as personal autonomy or independence, v^iiich can be opeiadonaiized 
into more specific and measurable attainments during school. 
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Assumptions 

There is one set of educational outcomes to which ol/students are enfitled and which ol/sfudents 
can attain. 

Outcomes are valued end accepted os legitimate by o// educators as well os the community. 
Multiple performance measures of the educational outcomes can capture the learning of all students. 



Strategies 



Identify outcomes that reflect the goak of education for o//students and are brood Mough to indde 

o//students. if outcomes are too narrowly defined or too rigorous, some students with dBoMities may 

fail, leoding to lower overall attendance and lower graduation rates. 

Define measurable indicator of outcomes that ore broader than content covered in specific coursework 

or othewise driven by sul^ matter in order to ensure inclusion of all students. 

Define muhiple ways to assess each of the outcomes in order to include students with various learning 

leveb and styles. 

Identify instruments/procedures appropriate for ossessing outcomes fw all students (or modify 
existing measurement instruments). Authentic assessments (e.g., portfolios and pertormonce 
demonstrations) can indude a greater diversity of students. 

Establish accountability for student progress, not absolute standards of performance. No school should 
be penafaed for students with Iowk baseline ochievement; penohies only exist .or no student 
progress. 

Determine h<»Mnfonnaticn will b^iusd for occountobilitypur^^ 

disabite be repotted separati^ or as part of school or district results; will results be adjusted tor 

disobility so schools ore not penalized for including these students in "performance reports). 

Provide technical ossistonce to schools and support incentives to develop methods to improve th.e 
performance of students with disabilities. 

Determine the relationship between established outcomes and lEP goals and objectives (e.g., will the 
outcomes translate to the lEP or remain separate?). 



impiicotions 

There is a risk that the educational goak and needs of students with disabilities, partimlarly those with 
moderate or severe disabilities, may go unnoticed or not be reflected in the outcomes. 

Prindpak/school staff con be heU more accountable for outcomes of special education students and 

thus accept more responsibility for their programs. 

This option con facilitate more accurate cross-school and cross-programs comparison. 

Assessment measures can provide ways to ensure that all students are progressing and gaining a 
common core of knowledge. 

Outcomes con drive curriculum and result in a more unified district curriculum which, in turn, results in 
greoter opportunities to maintain students with disabilities within heterogeneous classrooms. 



Opfion: Differentiated Outcofnes 
and Accountability 

Tliis option is based on the belief that outcomes for students with disabilities 
should reflea the individual and diverse educational needs of those students. It 
assumes that die content ot educational programs designed for manv of diese 
students qualitatively differs from diat of students in odier programs and dius 
rquires a different set of outcomes. Further, die various outcome measures may 
be used differendy for program accountability - perhaps dirough die lEP or odier 
reports. Different outcomes may be established for all students with disabilities 
receiving some type of specialized ser\ace widiin or outside regular education. 
Alternatively, different outcomes may be established for students widi specific 
disabilities who may be receiving a specialized curriculum or services outside die 
r^lar school. 



Assumptions 



Some students with disabilities may have unique educational needs that require a seporate set of 
outcomes and performance measures that can be used for accountability purposes, and it is education- 
ally acceptable for those students to have different outcomes. 

Outcomes for some students wi/h disabilities will be differentiated at certain points in the curriculum or 
at certain age or grade levels. 

Individual schoob are accountable for all students, regardless of outcomes. 



Strategies 

Identify groups of students for whom current outcome assessments and accountability are not 
appropriate. 

Determine outcomes appropriate for each group of students and define indicators and measures. 

Identify or develop assessment took that have been validated for spedfic student groups. 

Determine how such seporate outcome indicators will be used. Can they be aggregated at the school 
or district levels and thus be usehjl for program accountability? 

Identify which "regular education" student outcomes {e.g., student participation, high school 
completion, etc) are appropriate for spedfic student groups. 

Modify existing assessments to enable students with disabilities to partidpate in "regular education" 
assessments, but maintom the vdidity of the assessment 

Indude parents in determining differential outcomes for students with disabilities. The outcomes mt^t 
be more than ifxiividua! lEP objectives if they ore to be meaningful for program oaountability, yet 
they must reflect individual goals. 

Different student performance outcomes can be developed for students with disabilities at the high 
sdiool or secondary levels and can be unified at the elementary levels. 



Implications 



This option con provide highly spedfic/focused outcomes that link to spedfic instructional programs 
and reflect the spedalized skilb and behaviors taught to students with disabilities, flowever, this can 
result in further separation of those students from the regular curricula and requires acceptance by 
parents and professionab. 

Modification of the lEP may be required to incorporate the broader program outcomes. 

The comparison of outcomes between regular and spedal education may be impossible because of 
diversity in goals, evaluations, and modifications. 

The differentiation of student outcomes may result in differentiated or modified curricula and 
instruction whidi may, in turn, lead to separate "trades" of students in separate dosses for students 
v/ith disabilities. 

The lode of a common set of accountability measures con promote the notion that students receiving 
special education are someone ebe's responsibility. 

This option con lead to inaeosed referral and identification if regular education views the ahemative 
outcomes os less strin.^nt than the existing regular education outcomes and accountability meosures, 
thus providing a safety valve for students who are failing in the regular system. 
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CREATE AN ORGANIZATION THAT SUPPORTS THE 
MISSION OF RESTRUaURING 

Eduational restructuring frequently involves a change in governance structures, specifically 
moving resources and decisions from the central office to die individual schools. The concept of 
site-based management (SBM) is int^ to die concept of promoting local control and innova- 
tion and increasing invoh^ement of parents and other community members. The decision to 
move to a site-based, decision-making model can occur widiout involvement of special education. 
Widiin this area, v^e identify two options: maintain centralized decision making and budget 
control for all special education programs; decentralize authority and resources. These are far 
from pure distinctions. In faa, widi respea to special education services, die majority of districts 
represent a hybrid of die two options, moving along die continuum of more to less decentraliza- 
tion. Current Federal and scate piX)cedures and policies require that certain standards be main- 
tained across schools. Nonetheless, some districts have moved ferdier toward permitting 
local schools to make most of die critical decisions r^arding how smdents with disabilities vwll 
be served. 

Separate and specialized program administrations do exist, and the decision to maintain 

centralized special education administration can co-exist widi an otherwise decentralized disttia 
Options: 

■ Centralized administration of programs and services for students 
with disabilities; and 

■ Scfaool-based management of programs for students with disabilities. 

Key Questions: 

II Which decisions regarding services to smdents widi disabilities can be made by individual schools 
and which must have central office coordination? 

2 Will all smdents be included, or will program governance be decentralized for only certain smdents 
(e.g., diose widi mild disabilities)? 

2 Is diere sufficient support available to individual school staffs to allow diem to begin to make 
program and budget decisions regarding smdents vvidi disabilities? 



Option: Centralized Administration 
OT Programs and Services for Students 
with Disabilities 

This option maintains a central locus of decision making for special education 
progr?jns» including budgets, hiring and allocation of special education and odier 
related services personnel, and curriculum development and modification. The 
option promotes the concept of special education as a highly specialized program 
widiin education and is designed to concentrate expertise and program advocacy in a 
cadre of central office personnel. Centralization can support consistency across a 
school distria in implementation of procedures, such as die identification of 
students and development of lEPs. Centralization can also promote consistency in 
Instmctional arrangements and setting across schools. 
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Assumptions 



Special educrion decision making requires specialized knowledge and a degree of uniformity that 
are only available through a highly specialized group of professionals at the central office. 

The need for accountability regarding the rights to education of students with disabilities requires a 
centralized quality control mechanism. 

Strategies 



Funding: 

Determine budgets at the central office; individual schools are given staff allocations and other 
resources, based on students served in the building. 

Eligibffity Dedsions: 

Make eligibility decisions regarding special education services (referral, multi-disciplinary assess- 
ment, and identification), os well as dsvelcp lEPs at the building level, according to procedures 
developed and monitored by the central office ond set forth in state regulation. 

Establish centrally the system-wide criteria and procedures for identifying students with disabilities 
and developing lEPs. 

Programs and Services: 

Hove the central office define tiie range of programs and services. Specific pbcement optiotis and 
instrudionol settings are defined and applied with relative consistency oaoss school sites. 

Make programmatic derisions and specify services on the lEP at the school level, with input and 
approval of the central office staff. 

Recognize that central office authority regarding the pkKement or bcotion of services may vary by 
type of student cr intensity of service. Students with mild disabilities may be served in their home 
schools in instructional arrangements (e g., co-teaching or colbborative team models) developed by 
schools. Central offi'ce staff make all placement decisions for students with more intense educational 
needs who are "dustered" in separate dosses or placed outside their home sdiools. 

Procedural Safeguards: 

Have central offi'ce staff serve as compliance officers to implement procedural safeguards at the 
school level. 

Apply district procedures for ensuring procedural safeguards consistently across schools. 
Outcomes and Accountability: 

Continue to hold central office staff accountable for the quality of special education programs and 
services specified in individual student lEPs. Special education program administrators define the 
outcomes for students with disabilities who receive special education services and also assume 
responsibility for assisting schools that are not meeting the program objectives. Problem identifica- 
tion and program changes are determined by central offi'ce administration. 



Strategies (cont,) 



Central office special education staff determine outcomes and define curricula. Individual 
modifications/adaptations are made by special education teache5 as necessory. 

Govemoixe/Program Administratson: 

Clearly delineate the parameteR of decision making for central office ve5us individual schools 
regarding students with disabilities; consistency across schools is expected. 

Clarify the roles of central office ve5us building staff with respect to delivering services to students 
with disabilities. Central office administrato5 define how related services are provided and by 
whom; they also ossume the role of supervisor/monitor over school-based special education 
instructional staff. 

Personnel: 

Determine allocations of personnel to schools, supervise personnel, and organize staff development 
fi-om the central office. 



Implications 



Centralized authority and consistency are maintained regarding budgets, curriculum, instructional 
arrangements, outcomes, and personnel assignments. Such consistency may be more critical within 
districts experiendng high nK)lM% of students oaos^ little or no changes required in the 
way most districts administer programs. 

This option perpetuates a lock of ownership for special eduodtion students at the bcol school 
buikling. AccountabiTity for implementation of individual programs, as well as outcomes for 
students with disabite, is often deferred to special education administrators. This bck of 
ownership can promote inconsistent adherence to procedural safeguards and inflexibility in 
programming. BuiUing-bel odministratoR and instructional support teams ore not motivated to 
accept responsibility for special education students. 

Regukir education teochere can continue to perceive special education as a program and not as a 
component of their ckissroom. Quality control and consistency in implementing program procedures 
shouW be maintained through central office monitoring and program supervision. However, 
consistency in rule application does not mean consistency in implementation. 

Centralized administration maintains a locus for program advocacy and a focus for program 
diange. It controls system-wide dianges in procedure or programs. 

This option can eliminate conftjsion over who mokes decisions, but could result in conflicts between 
central office and schools attempting to implement s^t^bosed management. 

Expertise to moke decisions may be more readily available at central office and not diluted within a 
broader program administration. 

Cross-comparisons of sdiools within a district ore easier because special education programs ore 
similar throughout the district. 



Option: School-Based Management of 
Programs for Students with Disabilities 

This option is consistent with the tenets ot site-based management and program 
decision making in that the locus of decision making riding ser\ices for students with 
disabilities is moved to the local building. The option assumes that individual schools are 
the site of accountability' tor allsnidcnxs and that decisions r^arding how programs are 
designed and how resources are allocated are best made by individual school staffs and die 
community served by the school. An underKing concept is flexibilit}'. Building princi- 
pals and teachers will be freed to make decisions regarding how to ser\-e ^e/ismdents in 
[heir building. This option requires that special education administrators relinquish a 
degree of control over programs and accept variation in the ways smdents with disabilities 
are served. It also requires diat regular eduators accept responsibilities for students 
receiving special education. In order to ensure that accountability; there need to be clearlv 
defined outcomes for smdents with disabilities that can be reliably assessed. 

Cament Federal and Siate regulations require some level of centralized program 
oversight. Special education is required to respond to a number of procedural mandates^ 
and regardless Ot a school distrias commitment to site-based management, this will 
require some consistency in program implementation across schools. In particular, 
if a distria opts to maintain separate specialized placements for some special education 
smdents, oien some centralized program administration is necessary to ailoate 
and manage tiiose senices, as weO as die itinerant and other specialists shared across 
die distria. 



Assumptions 



Individual school staffs are in the best position to define curriculum and instruction for o// students. 

Allowing individual schools to hove authority for budget, personnel, and program decisions for all 
students with disabilities promotes inclusion of those students into the local sdiool site and fosters 
responsibility and accountability for students with disabilities. 



Strategies 



FumSng: 

Provide local school sites with budget allocations based on funding formulae that moke accommoda- 
tions for students requiring more intense services. 

Allow local schools flexibility to purchase certain human and other resources from outside the school to 
meet the specific needs of students. Centralize and integrate, on a single computerized system, all 
categorical funding accounting systems to facilitate collaborative planning. 

Use basic or general education funds to facilitate the start-up of innovative programs; seek waivers for 
continuance of the progrom if necessary. 

Integrate staff development funds across program areas to provide training to all staff in restructuring 
and to provide release time to staff to jointly plan and design restructured programs that include 
special education. 

Use special education staff development money to train all instructional staff and administrators in 
restructuring as it includes special education. 

ERgibdity Dedsions: 

Continue categorical eligibility for spedal education; however, in order to promote collaboration and 
greater ownership of the students at the school level, a two-part decision-making process can be used 
involving regular and special educator. Rrst establish the disability and then establish the need for 



involving regular and special educators. R5t establish the disability and then establish the need for 
services. Specify which services are to be provided in the regular classroom and which outside it. 
Regular education and special education teachers should collaborate on supporting more dive^ity in 
the regular classroom. 

Programs and Services: 

Let the lEP define specific educational and related services and spedfy.who will be accountable for 
services and outcomes. The lEP defines the collaboration and integration of staff. 

Maintain a range of services and placement options, including some that may be outside of the regular 
school building. 

Encourage flexibility and variation across schools to promote innovation and development of local 
school programs that meet the communit/s needs and the needs of individual students. 

Btablish teacher teams from all instructional programs to develop specific instructional collaboration 
models and programs within a building. The teams can modify curricula aaoss domains or age ranges 
with the intent of supporting diversity. 

Provide incentives, both fiscal and "psychological/' to individual schools that have developed more 
collaborative programs; use them os models and sources of technical assistance for other schools. 

Procedural Safeguards: 

Develop procedures to ensure that school staffs document compliance with students' lEPs, regardless of 
where the service is delivered or by whom. 

Outcomes aid Accoontobity: 

Hold all schools accountable for a set of student outcomes. Differentiated outcomes for some students 
with specific disaMitics may be develop^!, but these should be consistent aaoss the district. 

Include educational outcomes for students with disabilities in school report cords. Accountability for 
student performance within specialized schook, if those exist, rests with that building principal and/or 
staff. Outcomes for these specialized schools may differ in some areas from those student perfor- 
mance measures used in the regular comprehensive schook; but some outcomes are consistent aaoss 
all schools in a district. 

Consider developing alternative ossessment and reporting formats for some few students if they have 
some separate outcomes. However, one accountability system should be in place and that accountabil- 
ity is at the school level. 

Governance/Program Administration: 

Share restructuring decision making among school principal, staff, faculty, parents, and community. 
Special education personnel should be involved in the site-based, decision-making process to ensure 
advocacy and representation for students with different abilities. 

Represent and involve parents of students with disabilities on local site-based management committees 
and similar governance groups. Parental representation is critical and must be assured at the school 
level. 

Determine decision boundaries so that prindpals know what decisions they should make and what 
authority is maintained by central office. Local school staffs assume responsibility for learning about 
and monaging program regulations; including the process for obtaining waives. Schoob ore not 
passive recipients of rules and regulations. 



Strategies (cont.) 



Specify a dear waiver policy, including procedures and contingencies for waivers; establish review and 
"quality control" proceidures. 

Establish on initial centralized review process for individual school plans that includes oversight of 
special education programs. ]he process, used to stimulate change, manage compliance, and 
coordinate personnel or services, is particulariy important in larger districts where indtviduol school 
actions may be less known. 

Have central office staff abolish polities, procedures, and regulations that hinder school restructuring; 
they must also deariy define which procedures and program directives must be consistently applied to 
students with disabilities. 

Personnel: 

Allocate spedol education staff to local schools, based on total school enrollment and consideration of 
any spetiolized needs of certain students. Allow site-based team flexibility in use of a special education 
staff and do not attoch staff to spedfic placements (e.g., special doss, resource room, etc J. 

Qeote guidelines for identifying staff development needs (i<e., for focuhy and all sdiooi staff induding 
cafeteria, jonitorkil, and transportation personnel); provide necessary training to meet the needs of 
students with disabilities and the staff that serve ^ 

Urge 'Informal power holders'' within the sdiool to respect and support ttie needs of students with 
disabirrties in order to implement dedsions at the sdH)ol site for these students. 

Have building prindpok serve as the instructional leoders in the school for all students. 

Organize central odministroiion into school improvement centers. Creote technical assistance teoms 
comprised of central office staff ond odministration to ossist sdK)ob in implementing school-^ite 
designed programs. 

Train central office staff in providing technical assistance and resources to the decision-making 
processes, and in defining and devebping outcome ossessnients and curriculor modifi'cation. 

Provide adequate time at the sdiool level for planning and site-bosed program management. Time is 
a critical variable and must be incorporated into the initial planning for site-based management. 

Provide spedfi'c training to parents and other non-^ucators regarding site-based management and 
specifi'c skilb for decision making. 

Plan professional development for all school personnel around common outcomes and a common 
agenda. Separate professional development activities for different personnel serve to divide the 
site "team." 



Impikations 



Leadership for students with disabilities and their spedolized programs and services may not be 
represented at each local sdiool site. 

Individual site staff con moke decisions regarding programs and instructional arrangements that are 
more relevant to their students and families. 



When the principal becomes the primary source of instructional leadership, central office staff roles 
change, which may result in tension and conhjsion among staff. 

Site-based decision making is a time-consuming process that requires schedule modification to allow 
teachers, parents, and othe5 to meet, plan, and develop programs. The process cannot be layered 
onto an existing traditional school day. 

It is difficult to build a school-site team skilled in decision making for special education programs or 
students with disobilities. Thus, there is a risk of lack of consistency and quality in programs tor 
students with disabilities across a school district. 

Parents need assurance that students with disabilities and their special program needs are recognized 
in schoolwide instructional decision making. 

Centralized accountability for special education programs can be lost; parents must negotiate programs 
at the local school building and a locus of advocacy may be absent, 
rnere is a risk that decisions regarding services or programs for students with disabilities will be bosed 
on adminfetrative or staff bias or convenience and not individual student need informed special 
education representation at the school level is critical and requires ample staff development. 

Extensive use of waives from dfetrict or state policies may be required to allow schools to make 
program changes; site restructuring can become bogged down in paperwork. 

Freedom to choose curriculum and instructional approaches may dash with state- or district-imposed 
standards and student outcomes. 

Ihis option can inaeose parent and community involvement and open the school to inaecsed public 
scrutiny. It can also aeote a dimate for greater parental input and parental decision making, but 
parents of students with disabilities need to be involved in the process. 



CHANGE WHAT SCHOOLS TEACH AND HOW 
THEY TEACH IT 

Curriculum and instruction are the foundations oF restructuring cduanon. 
Curriculum decisions define most aspects ot eduation, including not only 
content and materials, but also schools goals and assessment strategies. Curricu- 
lum decisions are closely tied to, even driven by. the outcomes established by die 
school distria. These in turn, are driven by the mission or vision of education 
defined by die school or school distria. Tlie curricular and instruaional choices 
diat a school makes can determine how well a school responds to student 
diversity and how broadly die school interprets die educational needs of students. 
Highly focused academic curricula widi objectives and attainment targets tied to 
specific grade levels are not forgiving of scudents who may learn at a different 
pace or may learn differendy. Inflexible instruaional approaches wrongly assume 
diac ^//students can be sua:essfol in one approach. Schools or school distrios are 
dierefore faced widi making decL^ons regarding how die diverse learners can be 
best taught, while maintaining high expectations for students v/idiin a balanced 
curriculum. 

Opdons: 

■ Unified curriculum; and 

■ Separate or alternative curricula. 

Key Questions: 

1 Who will decide what is in the distria curriculum - die state, die local district, die 
school building staff", and/or parents? 

9 What are die fundamental outcomes of education as defined by die state or local 
distria or local school and how do diey translate into cuniculum content? 

Q Are die outcomes broadly defined for all students, regardJess of educational 
program? 

4 ^Chat age ranges will the curriculum address? 

C is die school or school distria committed to long-term and intensive pmtessional 
^ development in a new curriculum? 
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Option: Unified Curriculum 



The option of a unified curriculum assumes a common core of knowledge 
that all students must have. XX^idiin a unified curricular fi"ame\vork, students with 
disabilities receive instruction in die broad curricular domains but at le\'els commen- 
surate widi dielr current fimaioning and widi instruaional modifiations as needed. 
The primarv^ need is for breaddi and balance - meaning diat die curriculum should 
be defined not in terms of narrow subject matter but broader areas of" knowledge and 
skill. A unified curriculum accompanies die concept ot a unified system and 
responds to a set of unified outcomes. 

A real procedural and philosophical challenge taced by special educators is die 
legal laa diat curricula for students with disabiliues should be determined by die 
needs of individual smdents and not distria policy. However, an overall lack of a 
curricular fi^amework for students receiving special education instruction results in 
programs diat are unrelated, fiagmented, and developed fi:om competing dieories 
and use competing materials and mediods. Furdiermore, use of numerous highly 
specialized curricjla diat may be responsive to individualized smdent needs creates 
Segmented education widiout a broad scope of sequence to learning, and is a barrier 
to collaboration among special and regular educators. 



Assumptions 



All students have more needs in common, in terms of knowledge and skills for productive adult lives, 
than they have differences. 

All students are entitled to a common balanced core of knowledge, skills, and experiences. 

Curricula must be defined broadly enough to include not only academics or subject-matter competency 
but also social and personal development independent leorning, citizenship, and similar domains. 

No student is exempted from the curricular framework, yet instructional methods and materials reflect 
the learning needs and styles of individual students. 



Strategies 



Identify curricular domains and the broadest bose of knowledge/skilk/experiences within each 
domain that respond to the full range of students' needs and current performance levels. 

Develop a curriculum that reflects brood areos of knowledge and experience and is not defined by 
specific subject matter. If the curriculum is for o/Zstudents, what is taught in the dassroom shouU 
match agreed-upon common outcomes. For students receiving spedal education, those outcomes are 
reflected in the lEP and can go beyond the outcomes determined by the district. 

Devek}p iEPs to reflect student outcomes os well crs the cuniculum goals. 

Define content and process and specify outcomes or attainment targets for each level of the curricu- 
lum. The curriculum must be broken down into steps that reach the most basic pre-ocademic leveb. 
Curriculum olives must be assessed regukiriy to ensure that all students are progressing through 
the curriculum and, in the case of students with disabitities, are meeting lEP goals. 

Restrict the choice of content at the ckissroom level but not method, materials, or scheduling. 



Differentiation for students with disabilities comes in instructional method and moteriab but not 
content. 

''Map" specific lEP goals onto the curriculum to determine where a student's educational needs con be 
met. This process of assessing curricular continuity can involve parents, classroom teacheis^ curriculum 
specialists, and support service personnel. 

Have flexible policies governing textbooks and other curricular materials to allow tor differentiated 
instruction. 

Allow students to proCvt;d through the levels of the curriculum ct a flexible pace. Students move to the 
next level only after mastering the content of the current one; however, this progression is not tied to 
specific grade levels. 

Have special educators ensure access to the curriculum for students with disabilities by making 
instructional modifications and curricular adaptations. 



Impiications 



This option may be easier to implement in the \am grades than in high school, where there is a 
greater recognition of the diversity of knowiedge/skills (e.g., academic and vocational) and a greater 
specialization in content areas. 

A shared kinguoge is aeoted between regukir and spedal educators and provides a common 
framework for colbboration, teom teaching, and integration of students with disabilities into regular 
education. 

The individual autonomy and isobtion of spedal education teachers is reduced, as they now have a 
greater level of support for shaping the focus of their instruction. 

Comprehensive and ongoing staff development and support is required to ensure that o// teachers 
understand the curriculum and the implications of instructing students at different levels of the 
curriculum. 

Union contracts and polides governing teaching assignments and certification/qualificotions may keep 
special education teadiers from instructing regular education students and regular educators from 
teaching students with disabilities. 

This option could result in an inflexible opproodi to instruction. For example, the curriculum in 
language arts couU be translated to mean a "whole language" opprooch; however, such uniform 
instructional approaches are not successful with oil students. Failure to meet a curriculum attainment 
gool may mean a mismatdi of instruction and student, NOT that the content was inappropriate. 

A narrowed view of content, particularly at the secondary level, could foil to accommodate the diverse 
needs of secondary students. For example, vocational education needs to be accommodated in 
the curriculum. 

if the scope and sequence of the curriculum ore too narrow or expectations regarding ottoii ..lent too 
rigid, the unified curriculum can result in greater referrals of students out of regular education and 
greater exdusion of students with disabilities into separate dosses and separate curricula. 



Option: Separate or Alternative Curricula 

Tliis option requires the creation ol" curricula that offer alternatives distina 
[rom the "regular" curriculum. These separate curricula are designed to meet the 
unique educational needs of certain students \vidi learning handiaps. The alterna- 
tive curricular framework can be ot two t^'pes. There are those separate curricula that 
are driven by a separate set of goals or outcomes and offer differing content and 
experiences from those provided to smdents in regular education. Such separate 
curricula are t\pified by life skills or frmaional living curric -ola. 

i\nother alternarive might be die parallel curricular frameworks that represent 
systemadc modifiarion of the regular curricula. Parallel curricular frameworks are 
guided by the same leaming outcomes diat have been idenrified by the state or local 
distria for all smdents. However, the scope and sequence of content, as well as 
pacing, may differ, as may individual "unit" attairmient targets and mediods for 
assessing competency. 

Separate alternative curricula may be designed for specific groups of smdents 
who rquire different content (e.g., secondary smdents rquiring intensive voadonal 
educarion and training; smdents who require training in Rincuonal living skills). 
Parallel curricula are more likely to be designed for secondary' smdents when 
specializarion in aademic content areas occurs. Parallel curricula move be\'ond 
individual modifiaaons made to accommodate learners widiin die general curricu- 
lum to present a very different scope and sequence of material. 

Both types of alternative and parallel curricula should include rigorous 
assessments of smdent knowledge and skill attainment. 



Assumptions 



Some students require different knowledge or experiences, based on age or assessed ability, and those 
experiences can best be provided through highly specialized differentiated curricular frameworks. 

Different outcomes are matched to different students' educational needs and learning characteristic. 

Strategies 

Create options within the broad curricular framework to allow for the use of alternative curricula. Such 
curricula shouU be structured so that there are some experiences/ content within the alternative 
curriculum that all targeted students must have, but different standards allow for individualization. 

Qeote or modify learning outcomes that will apply to a sub-group of students and direct the individual 
curricular frameworks. 

Qeate specific competencies and individual attainment targets that lead toward the differenfiated 
outcomes and aeote systematic assessment procedures that measure individual attainment. 

Ensure that the values, priorities, and dive5ity of student outcomes, as defined by the community, are 
incorporated into tbe alternative curricula as they are for the regular curricula. 

Determine who teaches the parallel curricula. Require clear articulation between regular curricula and 
alternative or equivalent curricula and the relationship between the two. 

Implicctions 

This option albws for more speriolized instruction, particularly at the secondary level, for students who 
are not perceivd os able to achieve specific outcomes within the regubr curriculum. 

Ahemalive curricula promote pull-out ckisses or segregation of students with disabilities and perpetuate 
the separateness of regular and special education. 

A "special education" curriculum can provide a common framework aaoss special education teachers 
and classrooms and provides a type of "quality control" to the education. 

Low-achieving students could be "tracked" into lower level curricula. If alternative curricula become 
identified with special education, then referrals to special education could increose. 

A curriculum of "non-knowledge" can develop with a collection of learning tosks, activities, and 
experiences that are not linked to outcomes nor reflect a comprehensive scope and sequence of 
learning. 

Intensive staff development and supervision are required to ensure that teachers can deliver the 
curricula. 
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CREATE SUPPORTS FOR STAFF 
DEVELOPMEMT AND STAFF RENEWAL 

Ultimatek the success of any change in the way regular eduation and/or 
special eduation is defined or designed will depend on the support and apabilities 
of the staff who must implement the programs. It is people who change systems. 
ClcarK; die task diat e\^er\'one acknowledges as critical to restructuring is to ensure 
diac all staff learn new skills and new ways of approaching their roles. The impor- 
tance of professional staff development and support is such that a resource commit- 
ment to diis endeavor development should precede e\'en die de\'elopment of a 
mission statement. All staff, instructors, and administrators must have ongoing 
support and assistance dirough die often long, hard task of restructuring. Such 
intensive development requires human and fiscal resources and a top-level commit- 
ment to provide such resources for die long term. The commitment must also 
extend to providing anodier cridcal resource -- rime. Such comimitments of rime 
and money can often be lost or shortchanged when restructuring focuses on 
changing goverance structures or determining student outcomes. 

As professionals begin to explore more collaborarive ways of providing special 
education widiin die context of regular education, all educators in die schools need 
to gain new understandings about smdents widi and widiout disabilities, as well as 
how to accept a broader, m^ore communal responsibility for die learning outcomes of 
diose smdents. StaflF development diat responds to such broad responsibility needs 



r<^ponsibilit\' needs to be designed by the individual recipients and should provide 
long-term support, not episodic topical worbhops or seminars. Therefore, onlv one 
(Option tor start de\'elopment has been suggested: 
Option: 

■ Staff development in a restructured workplace. 

Key Questions: 

1 Have the district administration and the school board made a major commitment 
to support professional development or will the efforts be secondary in the 
budget processr 

2 What resources, specifically budgets and expertise, are available within the distria to 
support a major staff development effort at die individual building level? 

2 Is diere expertise available widiin die school distria, at local colleges and universities, 
other school districts, odier professional organizations, or similar institutions to 
support long-term and intensive school-based assistance? 

^ What current policies (e.g. state certification or odier inservice credit requirements, 
union contracts, or use of existing distria-wide staff development "days") affea a 
m.ore flexible design of "personalized" staff development? 

U How can distria-level support and technical assistance ensure that each school 
receives sufficient staff development resources and that each school iniplements a 
high-quality staff development program diat is truly responsive to staff needs? 
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Option: Staff Development in a 
Restructured Workplace 

This option recognizes that staff development ana »cne\val must occur through a 
problem-solving and collegia) process that involves restrucniring die school b'iilding. Staff 
de\dop new skills and learn new ways of interacting dirough an ongoing set of activities diat 
include use of "outside'' professionals as well as peer coaching and mentoring. The critical 
areas of knowledge tl"iat drive staff de\^elopment can be determined by the school staff and/or 
suggested by central administration to meet some program change. For example, staff can be 
direaed to address ways to maximize collaboration among special and regular educators. 
However, how schools choose to provide such staff development will be determined within 
die individual schools. Schools can use dieir ovm intemal expertise but will also rely ou 
distria staff development opportunities, as well as diose available from local colleges and 
universities or outside consultants. The key to die option is diat the local school staff, and 
perhaps parents and community members, determine dieir specific professional development 
goals and commit to planning die staff development activities for dieir school 

Despite the need to create a building-based staff development model, there are some 
options or considerations for the direction of diat model and die role of central office. Staff 
development resources can be given to die local school in a budget allocation, and local 
school staff can determine bodi needs as well as resources for staff development. Centralized 
staff de\^elopment means diat bodi human and financial resources are available dirough a 
central office diat assists die local schools in designing or obtaining staff development, 

Anodier dimension of staff development is the individual versus group staff develop- 
ment. Group staff development requires consensus among staff regarding common goals and 
common needs, while individual staff development recognizes the needs of individuals for 
professional growdi and development. Neither of die above approaches is incompatible widi 
a model of staff development diat is based at die local school and uses a wide variety of 
resources to meet professional development needs. However, some consideration must be 
given to die relative mix of die above dimensions. 
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Assumptions 



Hie restructuring of schook rests on the abilities of the individual school staff to restructure their skills 
and develop a shared agenda for their schools. Staff development is the key to assisting them in this 
process. 

The best way to ensure high ievek of skill attainment as well as effect change in teacher attitude and 
behavior is through demonstrotion/proaice/feedback that allows teacher to implement new practice 
or theory in their instructional programs and receive immediate and grounded feedback. 

Staff development that is designed and implemented at the school site is most effective because it 
responds to octuol needs and involves all staff, including principals, in developing a common set of 
skilk or knowledge. 

The intensity and focus of staff development is fluid and varies by individual school needs; therefore, 
building-based staff development con respond more quickly to changing demands. 

Strategies 



Organize staff development activities around a common agendo or common set of goak, such as 
inaeosed student performance on specific outcomes. These gook con be set by each school and/or the 
state or school district. 

Plan staff development for the whole school/staff to ensure collegiolity and common knowledge. 
Monitor school staff development plans to assure that the needs of all staiff, including "spedolists/' ore 
met. 

Include parents as participants and co-p!anne5 in relevont development activities. Educated parents 
are better able to support school choiige and interact with the school staff. 

Hove school and central office staff empower and help teachere to devebp their own expertise and 
share it with others. 

Combine staff development funds from various programs and agencies to support training in specific 
areos. The collective funds con support a common staff development effort within the school. 

Provide sufficient opportunity to address staff development needs in the individual schools. Sporadic 
staff development days do not accomplish this nor do doily schedules that do not provide time for 
training. Individual school staffs must hove the authority and the opportunity to decide what skiik they 
need and how best to attain them. 

Hove central office focilitate teacher from various school sites in coming together to share successful 
practice, brainstorm, and solve problems. Such interactions and teacher-led discussions ore powerful, 
relatively low-cost staff development took. One staff person from each school building con serve on a 
system-wide coordination team to help plan staff development and shore resources across inciividual 
schook. 

Assure that staff development planning at each school includes specific measurable goak and a means 
for assessing actual change in behovioR. Accountability for achieving the goak rests with the building 
principal. 

Provide staff development assistance to schook lacking expertise to put together their own high-quality 
staff development. Provit'iig technical ossistonce to school staffs relative to the process of staff 
development con be as critical as delivering actual content. 



Bring theory and research to the school site and teach it as part of the denwnstration/practice/ 
feedback process. Tills may entail developing long-term arrangements with outside experts such as 
university personnel. 

Use peer-coaching and mentoring procedures to expedite the process of stuff development. School 
staff can be orgonizd into study groups, or several individuak within the school can be designated os 
staff development coordinators or os mentors. These indi)flduals ore rdeosed from some teoching 
duties to receive and provide troining to peers. 

Use technologies, such as audio-video interactive teleconferendng, in locci school districts lacking access 
to expertise. 



Implications ^ 

This option allows for setting system-wide gools that con dired staff devekipment in individual schools. 
It also determines the goals by whidi the staff development will b*? evaluated. 

Staff development may require the availability of outside assistance and knowledge, and local colleges 
ond universities may not be available or willing to work in the sdiool over a bng term. 

The concept of colloborotion is enhanced as special and regular educators determine together their 
collective staff development needs and how they will design their professional experiences. 

This option requires time in the school scheduk to develop staff development. Principals may tend to 
look to the quick workhop to fill the availoble staff development days rather than reschedule the 
instrudwnol day to provide ongoing time for joint planning and problem-solving. 

School districts may not have the resources necessary to support long-term outside assistance even if it 
is available. 

There may be great "unevenness" across schools in the content and quality of staff development, 
particularly with respect to topic such as accommodating students with disabilities, unless a central goal 
promotes such training. 
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Policy OptKMts in Action 

The following vignettes describe 
how some schools hove responded 
fo restructuring. The vignettes are 
linked to the policy options 
presented in this document. 



OPTION IN ACTION: Unified System 

As late as 198"^, Seattle Public Schools (Washington) maintained a segregated tacilit)' to 
^c^^•e over 300 students with disabilities, the majoriri' with moderate and severe disabilities. The 
'iiudenis received a primarily self-contained program that afforded litde opportunir\' For integration 
with non-disabled peers and appropriate instruction in communic\*-based settings. 

As part of the restructuring eft'ort to integrate students with disabilities in their home- 
school campuses, a number of changes in district policies were made. Initiatives for home-school 
eduation involved students with .1 full range of disabilities. AW students were moved trom the 
segregated setting to regular elemcuury\ intermediate, or high school settings. Today, all o\ the 
students receive appropriate instruction in community-based settings. Many ot them have jobs 
lor pay. 

For students with mild disabilities, additional planning resulted in 21 elemenian- schools 
developing models to integrate the sen'ice.s from special education, compensatory education, and 
bdinguai education with those of regular education during the 1991-92 school year. This 
integration was in response to school board policy to establish smaller class sizes and models through 
Integrated programs and services. Funds Irom the Seattle City Levy were redirected to provide two 
staff persons to each building to reduce class size ar.d to further integration. In addition, 5 oi the 21 
schools were selected to be specialized demonstration sites to implement leg.ilation that also called 
for the establishment of alternative assessment procedures for the identification of students with 
mild disabilities and the maximization of resources through collaboration between categorial 
programs. Bv thinking of special education as a service, rather than a place, the educational options 
br students with disabilities increased. 



OPTION IN ACTION: Inclusive or Heterogeneous Schools 

Benefiting from an OSEP-fiinded Statewide Systems Change grant, Colorado has made a 
conscious efton to provide incluslonary education opponunities for ail students with disabilities, 
including those with the most severe. 

Adams Counrv (Commerce City) has moved toward restructuring with building-based 
authority' across the entire district. The district has developed a comprehensive '^Constitution and 
Blueprint for Continued Success ' that addresses all aspects of restructuring and is dtiven by a set ot 
outcomes for which schools are held accountable. Since Commerce City's mission statement 
promises "equal and open access to academic learning opportunities^ for students with disabilities, 
students receiving special education services arc included in the district s outcomes that include 
functional, community skills, as well as academic master}'. .\\\ principals are held personally 
accountable for the outcomes of their school plans. Special educators ser\'e as consultants and 
t/icilitators to regular educators in order to include all students in the regular classrooms. 

.•\s the Weld County (Greeley) Schools began restructuring efforts in 1988, the Board of 
Education established a '^full inclusion/ police for the district. The count)''s mission statement calls 
for educating all students together. As a result, students entering the system, including those with 
severe disabilities, are now placed in thei^ neighborhocd school. Students receiving special 
education s-ivices are measured by mastery of lEP goals. Special educators serve as consultants and 
facilitators; they also provide individualized instruction and community-based instruction. 



OPTION IN ACTION: Separate Program Identity with a Continuum of Placements 

The 25th largest school district in the countr\'. Prince George s County Public Schools 
I Man-land) i^ a suburban district with a predominant minority student population. It provides 
services to students with disabilities from birth through age 21 using a comprehensive system of 
non- categorical programs based on level of intensity of program need. Because of the size of the 
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district, programs requiring a high level oHntensit}' (most notably for students with severe 
disabilitiesJ are clustered geographically, and the central oHlce determines the location of these 
programs. Students" school assignments are based on their specific program needs and the location 
ot their neighborhood school. 

Ill keeping with the county's school site management philosophy and practice, schools 
are given latitude in determining the method and location of instructional delivery within the school 
>ite. ,is long as it is in compliance with the student's Individual Education Plan tlEP). As a result, a 
range ot placement arrangements is provided in the neighborhood schools. Site-based management 
teams may choose to deliver special education services throughout the school on a fully inclusionarv 
basis or through separate classes. Special education centers also participate in site-based 
management in a modified fashion, and teams have discretion over portions of the budget and 
instructional deliver)'. 

The continuum ot senices and placements offered includes private placements for manv 
ot the county's students with behavioral disorders. As a result of funding incentives provided by the 
^tate funding tormula that covers the majority of the excess placement costs, the count)' has found 
private placements to be most cost effective. 



OPTION IN ACTION: Unified Outcomes and Accountability 

The State ot Maine s Common Core ot Learning has resulted in a vasilv diflFerent 
approach to education and expectations for student outcomes. Recognizing the need for youth to be 
prepared tor the 2 1st centur)'. the state introduced the Common Core in 1^)91. The Core is an 
integrated. non-disciplinar>' organization of student outcomes of knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
that are categorized into the areas ot personal and global stewardship, communication, reasoning 
and problem solving, and the human record. Contained within the core arc the outcomes that 
address traditional domains of academics, creative and performing ans, and vocational education. 

The student outcome goals contained within the Common Core were developed to be 
appropriate for and include students. The recognition of students with diverse learning needs, 
including those who are at risk and those with disabilities, is prominent in the introduaion to the 
Core. As a result, the lEP team plays an integral role in identil}'ing those Core elements that arc 
most appropriate for an individual student, and in idcntif\'ing strategies to maximize the 
opportunities for students with disabilities to participate in activities that will lead to attainment of 
the outcomes. 



OPTION IN ACTION: Unified Outcomes and Accountabilit>' 

Kentucky's Education Reform Act of 19% provides a ^et of outcomes for schools to 
v.hich all students are entitled and th,u are defined in terms that all students can be expected to 
attain. The objectives specifically require schools to develop their students' abilities to: use basic 
communication and math skills tor purposes and situations thev will encounter throughout their 
lives; apply core concepts and principles from mathematics, sciences, arts, humanities, social studies, 
and practical living studies to situations; become sclf-sutTicieni individuals and responsible members 
ot a tamily. work group, or communitv-; demonstrate ctTcctivc communir\' services; think and solve 
problems in school situations and in a v.irict}- of situations they will encounter in lite; and connect 
and integrate experiences and new knowledge from al! subject matter fields with what they have 
praioiisly learned and build on past learning experiences to .icquirc new inform.ition throue:h 
\,inous media sources. 

Ihe Kentucky State Board of Education plans to develop and implement a state-wide, 
primarily performance-based assessment program no later than thr 1995 school vear. The system is 
b.bcd on measurable outcomes defined by the state's Council on School Performance Standards. 



OPTION IN ACTION: Diftereutiated Outcomes and Accounubiliry 

The Michigan Department of Education has implemented an accountability strategy' tor 
determining special education program effectiveness. Called Outcome Indicators for Special 
Education, mdcni outcomes have been established for each of the 12 disabilit)' categories recognized 
in Michigan. The outcome indicators are assessed using Performance Checklists and Exit 
Performance Assessments that are administered on a voluntar>' basis to a random sampling ot 
students throughout the state. The Assessments are done at four benchmark points in a student's 
academic career. Comparisons are made between expected and actual student performance and arc 
then used to identih' program areas in need of improvement. To maximize the usefulness o\ the 
indicators and allow as m\ny students as possible to panicipate, Performance Checklists are based 
upon teacher judgments or recollections of student behavior rather than actual student performance. 
The Exit Performance .Assessment is a performance-based measure of student achievement ot 
outcomes administered near the time the student exits from school. Results of both assessments are 
used for individual student evaluation as well 35 program e\'aluation. 



OPTION IN ACTION: Centralized Administration of Programs and Services for 
Students with Disabilities 

Dade Countv' (Florida) schools are well known for their implementation efforts in 
educational restructuring, particularly in the area of site-based management and shared decision 
making. Special education has been a part of this process and employs a blend of administrative 
control in which the central office retains responsibility for certain administration and program 
structures, while other responsibilities are delegated to regional offices and school sites. The central 
offia maintains responsibilit)' for the eduation of all students with disabilities, develops procedural 
safeguards, ensures compliance with federal and sutc regulations, and provides technical assistance 
and inservicc. Staffing specialists from the regional offices panicipate in the individual school 
multidisciplinary team process for determining eligibility. Staffing specialists also provide assistance 
and consultation to the school site. The central office maintains considerable budgetarv' 
responsibility, especially in the area of entitlement fimds. Regional offices determine school site 
locations and the number of teacher allocations per location in the region. The regional office also 
provides assistance to principals and school sites on an as-needed basis. 

Schools have the responsibility for developing lEPs. Principals ser^-e as local eduation 
agencv- fLEA) representatives, super\*ise teachers, and are responsible for ensuring appropriate 
deliverv' of the lEP. Principals have some degree of flexibility in determining how special education 
operates within the schooL including the degree of inclusion and method of instructional delivery. 
Dismissal of students from special education, if not involving a change in school site, does not 
require central office involvement. Dismissals that require a change in placement require staffing 
specialist involvement. 



OPTION IN ACTION: School-Based Management of Programs for Students with Disabilities 

Prince William County Public Schools (Virginia) is nationally recognized for its 
progressive movement in school-based management, which extends into the delivery of special 
education scn'ices. Individual school sites have been given full responsibility' for determining 
eligibilirv' of students for special education programs. Central otfice provides a written procedural 
manual and insert-ice to familiarize the schools with legal requirements and offers support upon 
request. Each school determines ihe eligibility and level of sert'ice needed by the .tudent; mediation 
is provided by the central office. Central office identifies the appropriate school when the base 
school determines that the student needs a special class not available at the school site. 



The majoricy o\ special education sen'ices provided in [he schools are administered 
rhrough school-based management. However, itinerant programs (e.g.. ben'iccs tor students with 
visual and hearing impairments and students requiring related sen'iccs} arc administered bv the 
Lcntrai office. Principals develop their annual budgets based on projected numbers ot students and a 
predetermined rate, set by the central administration, for each student disabilir\' categorv and level 
ot service. While held accountable to state regulations, prmcipals and decision-making teams are 
encouraged to use special education dollars In creative ways to maximize special education sen'ices. 



OPTION IN ACTION: School-Based Management of Programs for Students with Disabilities 
O'Farrell Communir\' School in San Diego (California), a magnet school for 6th, ""th, 
and 8th grades, is a Center for Advancement of Academic Studies. The school adheres to an 
interdisciplinary-, product-driven curriculum that relates individual student's needs to identified 
themes and essential learnmg outcomes. As a result, the instructional domains of English, Science. 
Math, and Social Studies are taught in a coordinated fashion within a particular theme (e.g.. Rites of 
Passage). OTarrell students include those with disabilities who. as valued members of the student 
body, receive their instruction in the regular classroom without permanent pull-out of anv student. 

The governance ot the school is controlled by a unique organization of staff and students, 
l or the 1991-02 school year, the school was divided into four "houses " with three "'families" of 112 
students in each house. Each house has teachers, including special eduators. who, in addition to 
their teaching duties, may tiinction is a house leader, a curriculum leader, or the guidance leader. 
The students and educators within each house make all education program-planning decisions 
required to meet specific student goals. These teams also establish the budget to accomplish the 
goals. Decisions affecting the school as a whole are made by a Community Council composed of the 
Chief Educational Officer (i.e., principal), leadership from the families of each house (including a 
special eduator), students, and parents. 



OPTION IN ACTION: Unified Curriculum 

Educators and communit)- leaders in London. Ontario (Canada) believe stronglv that all 
students should master certain essential skills throughout their 12 to 14 years of schooling. To that 
end, an integrated curriculum was developed for all students. It is based on six essential learnings or 
strands ailed Essential Learnings: Communication, Numeracy, Technology, Personal and Social 
Values, Thinking Skills, and Independent Learning. Each strand may be addressed across a number 
ot subjects or disciplines. For example, numeracy concepts may be taught in Mathematics, as well as 
m Language Arts. Social Smdies. and Technological Eduation. Attainment Targets and Statements 
or Achievement provide a framework through which the specific learnings will be accomplished by 
*.L'rrain age levels. 

Decisions about curriculum implementation strategies rest with the individual school. 
Principals and instructional staff are free to design rhe instructional approaches niost appropriate for 
individual students in their schools. While significant tlexibilirv is provided schools for delivering 
the instruction, each school is held accountable for their students' progressio.i toward a uniform set 
ot student outcomes based on t^ : Essential Learnings. 



OPTION IN ACTION: Separate or Alternative Curricula 

Pittsburgh Public Schools (Pennsylvania) recognize the need for alternative approaches to 
education in order For all students to succeed. To that end, Pittsburgh offers the regular curriculum, 
a differentiated curriculum, and a functional life skills curriculum. 

For students with mild disabilities, there is a direct relationship bcrween all content areas 
in the special education and regular education systems (i.e., all students are exposed to the same 
'Xope and sequence of subject matter in basic science, social science, and language arts). In the c\\'0 
model restructured elementary schools opening in the fall of 1992, special education programs will 
be provided within a basic education environment, using a basic education curricula. 

Many students with moderate disabilities receive instruction based on a differentiated 
curriculum. This curricular option assumes there are common learning outcomes that are valued by 
the school and communir\' tor all students. These include functional communication skills, 
mobility, vocational skills, and academic skills, where appropriate. Alternative instructional 
classrooms, materials, methods, and experiences may be necessarv' to achieve these learning 
outcomes, A differentiated curriculum allows for highly specialized instruction but guided by the 
broader learning outcomes, thereby facilitating re-entr\' to regular classroom instruction. 

Students with severe disabilities receive a functional curriculum that addresses the 
acquisition of basic academic skills, communication, and life skills. 



OPTION IN ACTION: StajfF Development in a Restructured Workplace 

Restructuring of .chools to support the inclusion of students with disabilities is occurring 
throughout Vermont. New legislation (Act 230) has led to the merger of special and regular 
education resources to serve all students in general education classrooms. The Act supports families 
and professionals in developing instruaional support systems to meet the needs of all students. 
"Wearing new hats" and "taking on new roles" are themes heard throughout Vermont schools. 
Educators, staff, students, and their families are forming collaborative relationships and sharing 
responsibility for educational change. These developments are due in pan to long-term planning, 
training> and technical assistance provided by local school districts, the State Dcpanment of 
Education, and the College of Education and Social Services at the University of Vermont. Jointly 
sponsored programs provide a combination of classroom instruction and technical assistance lor 
families, paraprofcssionals, teachers, administrators, and school board members. Training focuses 
upon instructional strategies, educators serving as service coordinators, roles and activities ot 
instructional support teams, and adjusting to "wearing new hats.' Families, educators, and 
administrators agree that one of the biggest services provided through the Universit)' programs is the 
presence of University faculn' in the schools during the school day on a regular basis, thus allowing 
school staff consistent access to training and technical assistance that meet the needs of their 
students. This collaboration helps both school and University staff identiiy* future staff development 
topics and activities. 
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